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America! Go Forth to Peace! 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (March 31) 
Will Irwin 


N this strange period of hesitation 
and confusion, both Washington, 
headquarters for political thought, 

and New York, center for national 
Journalism, have assumed that the 
United States as a whole is weary of 
“foreign entanglements.” Doubtless 
our politicians, who as a class always 
trail a little behind public opinion, 
are still hypnotized by the over- 
whelming vote against “foreign en- 
tanglements” scored in the 1920 elec- 
tion. But, during the past two winters 
I have lectured in 37 of our States to 
some 200,000 or 300,000 persons. Peo- 
ple who attend lyceum lectures, in the 
nature of things, represent public 
opinion that is best informed. Every- 
where I have supplemented the “ten 
minutes for questions” after the lec- 
ture with long dinner-table discus- 
sions at homes and clubs where I 
have been entertained, with debates 
in smoking compartments. And to 
me it is manifest that the mind of our 
better citizens is not hostile toward 
some active participation in the gen- 
eral government of this sad world; 
more, it is open to education, but it 
is bewildered. 

Let us see if we cannot resolve 

some of these doubts by recounting a 
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little recent history. It was to spread 
the blessings of German “Kultur,” or 
type of civilization, that Germany 
“drew her shining sword” in 1914. 
The sword itself was an integral part 
of this Kultur; the state which did 
not, occasionally “renew itself in the 
flames of war” stood doomed to de- 
generacy. In this Kultur, the ar- 
rangement of the nation under the 
worshipped authority of a consecrated 
upper class, the rulers of Germany, 
since 1870 believed with the intensity 
of crusaders; to it they were willing 
to devote their lives. Naturally they 
hated with a deadly hatred the de- 
mocracy which is the antithesis of 
this system. Early in the war I met 
one of the most famous and intelli- 
gent among German actresses. “Ger- 
many is the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth,” she said. “We submit to 
authority because authority comes 
from God; we like to submit. It is 
the very point where we are superior 
to other peoples. Your democracy is 
sacrilegious because it is unnatural. 
Moreover, it has failed. It is a hide- 
ous, debasing thing. Germany’s mis- 
sion is to destroy it.” By the same 
token the upper class of every neu- 
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tral European nation—Spain, Hol- 
land, the Scandinavian countries—was 
ardently pro-German all through the 
war. As a Spanish grandee said to 
me: “Germany has shown us how 
autocracy may be brought up to date. 
To support her in this war is a sacred 
duty.” 

Something common to the mind of 
the whole Christian world distrusted 
German Kultur, so that at the end of 
the war the Allies numbered 27 in all. 
Beyond all questions of self-interest, 
of so-called national honor, lay this 
spiritual reason. To put it another 
way, German Kultur found itself op- 
posed to another type and ideal of 
civilization in which the democracies 
of the world believed with all their 
better instincts. And that ideal was 
in inception and _ spirit—American. 
These United States won the late war 
primarily because our republic had 
been chief protagonist of the idea op- 
posed to German Kultur. Our great- 
est triumph came after the armistice. 
When the nations went to war in 1914 
three-quarters of the world was aul'i 
governed by monarchs. Within a 
year after 1918 three-fifths of the 
world was republican, and the lead- 
ers of tnese republics drew their 
hope from the success of the Ameri- 
can commouwenith. 

Wilson’s reason for the late war, 
“To make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” goes much deeper than “irrec- 
oncilable economic conflict”—our glib 
explanation of these later days. By 
1914 every European nation was quite 
definitely split, generally speaking, 
between two elements—the aristo- 
cratic and the democratic. The aris- 
tocratic element stood for the rule of 
a privileged upper class, to whom be- 
longed by divine right the power and 
emoluments of this world. And, since 
to advance the glories and interests 
of the state was the supreme duty 
of citizenship, war, even war of con- 
quest, was under certain circum- 
stances not only moral but highly 
meritorious. Armies have always 
been the pillars of thrones. War, in 
the aristocratic theory, is the “revivi- 
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fier of nations.” Peoples grow “soft 
through peace.” The exact sciences 
prove that the contrary, if anything, 
is true; that the fruit of any long 
series of wars is national decay. 

It would be national conceit to say 
that we are the sole inventors of the 
democratic theory. But we have been 
its chief protagonists. Where aris- 
tocracy believes that the subject ex- 
ists for the state, we believe that 
the state exists for the subject—“the 
greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber.” 

As I have said, these two oppos- 
ing views, existed side by side during 
the later 19th century in all European 
countries. And during the war the 
attitude of democracy toward war 
underwent some important changes. 
The poison-gas attack opened a new 
and sinister era of military tactics. 
The industrial miracle workers took 
from the tradition-bound hands of 
professional militarists the process of 
killing men. A century late, the art 
of warfare passed rapidly from the 
stage of hand labor to that of mach- 
ine labor. By the end of 1918 we had 
ready for action our Lewisite gas, a 
few drops of whose mist kills through 
the skin. By this weapon a few air- 
planes could in one night destroy all 
life in any metropolis of the world. 
A woman or an old man, who cannot 
wield a bayonet, can pull a lever or 
manage a chemical reaction. Sud- 
denly the philosophers of war per- 
ceived, therefore, that every individ- 
ual in every belligerent nation had 
become a potential soldier and hence 
fair game for killing in war. By 
November, 1918, the order of battle 
was drifting toward the logical con- 
clusion, an attempt to eliminate whole 
populations regardless of age or sex. 
The “code of civilized warfare” had 
fallen like a house of cards. War, 
in future, would mean the elimination 
of whole populations; another genera! 
war stood to destroy western civiliza- 
tion. 

With one of those uncanny intui- 
tions which mark popular thought, the 
cemocracies of Europe perceived this 
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before the statesmen. Democracy, 
which had outlawed all wars except 
those for national defense, went sour 
on war in general. Popular sentiment 
in the winning nations favored over- 
whelmingly some organization of na- 
tions to replace international murder 
by international law. Out of the west 
came Wilson, representing this idea, 
backed by that all-powerful nation 
whose principles had inspired victory. 
The townspeople of France sat up ali 
night to cheer his train, and the sim- 
ple peasants of Italy burned candles 
before his portrait. 

Wilson faced at the Peace Confer- 
ence men of the old school whom the 
emergencies of war had called to 
power. Although Wilson failed, his 
failure was not so complete as his ad- 
versaries would have us believe. Many 
of the most vicious clauses in the 
Treaty were purposely left open for 
later interpretation. But his own 
country repudiated Wilson; we re- 
fused to ratify his treaties, we de- 
feated his party. With the one dis- 
interested power absent from the 
counsels of peace, the door was open 
for the wolves. Interpretation of the 
treaty was made so ridiculously harsh 
as to defeat its own ends. The demo- 
cratic elements of Europe, in cynical 
despair, turned to the representatives 
of brute force who could offer them 
“national security” on the old terms. 
One by one, the parliamentary bodies 
of the Allied nations passed into the 
hands of a reactionary majority. 

The democratic element had won 
the World War, and then its leader 
yielded to the enemy the fruits of 
victory. But the common people of 
the world still remember the agonies 
of the war; and dream of a state 
which will abolish all this folly. The 
shrewd rulers of present-day Europe 
understand this. Theirs is the old 
school of statesmanship, but they 
have veiled it with a new propaganda. 
They are playing on national fears, 
persuading their people that secur- 
ity lies only in national domination. 
This year 1923 may some day be call- 
ed the Age of Confusion. 
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For the whole situation is a tragic 
anomaly unparalled in history. Even 
in the most generous interpretation 
of recent events, we are mainly re- 
sponsible for the Age of Confusion. 
With our power—industrial, financial, 
and moral—our benevolent spirit and 
our strength of appeal to the gagged 
majorities of Europe, we might re- 
duce this confusion to order and put 
mankind on the way of permanent 
peace. Indeed, if we think in terms 
of national glory, here is an oppor- 
tunity without parallel. To conquer 
the world by force of arms, the mili- 
tant ideal of Germany, is a very stale 
ideal. But to open an era of history 
as definite as the break between me- 
diaeval and modern times, by a ben- 
evolent act—that is new. And prob- 
ably we are the first nation in record- 
ed history with netional idealism suf- 
ficient to carry us through such an 
undertaking. 

This article has been an appeal to 
that idealism. But self-interest, too, 
enters into the calculation. Twenty 
per cent of our normal business is 
foreign and a half or two-thirds of 
that is European. Which furnishes a 
margin wide enough to make the dif- 
ference between prosperity and hard 
times. Beyond all that: the present 
course of blind, stupid upper-class 
rule in Europe is making toward 
another general cataclysmic war. 
The real danger will begin a decade 
or so from now when Europe has 
somewhat renewed its energies. In 
the meantime the world will go on 
drawing closer together; and we, who 
could not for all our “traditions of 
isolation” keep out of the last war, 
cannot possibly keep out of this one, 
whose character transcends imagina- 
tion. Meanwhile we drift. Occasion- 
ally we make a swift dash into world 
affairs, usually with results so benev- 
olent as to show what we might do if 
we cared or dared. Then we pull 
back into our shell. 

And yet, underneath the calm sur- 
face of American life, an observer 
seems everywhere to feel the stir- 
rings of uneasy conscience. The fact 
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is that the United States is trying to 
stand against the current of history. 
The evolution of human society is 
moving away from narrow national- 
ism toward universal cooperation, 
toward government by common sense, 
rather than by superstitions. We, 
whose whole history has so admirably 
fitted us for leadership in a new and 
tolerant era, have here our opportun- 
ity. The vital moment may be near. 
Signs of a new order of things have 
multiplied in the past winter—like the 
settlement of the British debt, so 
creditable to the honesty of both par- 
ties, and the subsidence of the Turk- 
ish situation. Even the occupation 
of the Ruhr may serve to prove the 
futility of settling economic ques- 
tions along political lines. Chief Jus- 
tice Clarke resigns to devote the rest 
of his life to international coopera- 
tion. Leon Burgeois, the able presi- 
dent of the French Senate, does ex- 
actly the same thing. Senator Borah, 
eminent among the old irreconcilables 
who defeated the treaty, announces 
an international program but little 
short of Wilson’s. Finally, our Presi- 


dent pronounces for American partici- 
pation in our first timid step toward 
a consolidated and peaceful world— 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. The moderate parties of 
France have taken a new grip on life; 
it is not inconceivable that when next 
year brings another general election, 
such a man as Senator Heriot, stand- 
ing for conciliation and government 
by common sense, may be the new 
premier. 

At any rate, Collier’s is hereby of- 
fering its services to those who, 
against the ten thousand devils of re- 
action, prejudice, greed, hatred, and 
national superstition, have set forth 
to build a new world. We are not at 
the moment endorsing any one scheme 
or party; this thing is too big for 
politics. We do propose to support 
any feasible plan for regulating the 
intercourse of nations not by small 
politics but by large economics, for 
replacing gun law by court law as a 
means of settling the differences be- 
tween nations, for establishing the in- 
ternational regime of common sense, 
for outlawing war. 
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Scrapping Mahan 
Condensed from The Yale Review (April) 
William Oliver Stevens, U. S. Naval Academy 


N the last decade of the 19th cen- 
tury Captain Mahan, an American, 
dominated the naval thought of 

the world by his book, “The Influence 
of Sea Power upon History.” Mahan 
became a celebrity in England, and 
the former Kaiser placed the book in 
every ship of the imperial fleet; in- 
deed he practically admitted that 
this book was the inspiration of the 
new German navy. When the world 
war began belief generally was that 
“sea power” was a cure-all, a sure 
bulwark of safety. 


Theoretically Germany had every 
right to build as large a navy as she 
pleased. But Germany lived in a 
family of nations, and on account of 
the peculiar geographical position of 
England naval rivalry could only be 
interpreted as a pistol pointed at her 
heart. The result could only mean 
a race in naval armaments culmina- 
ting in a great war—exactly as it 
proved. Unfortunately Mahan never 
admitted that there is a point beyond 
which “preparedness” becomes provo- 
cation. What he left out of the cal- 
culation was the possibility of agree- 
ment and faith between nations in- 
stead of the dictatorship of any one 
by virtue of a superior fleet. 


Suppose Germany had been content 
with her predominant land power in 
Europe, and by recognizing England’s 
special position had consented to the 
status of second naval power, re-en- 
forcing this concession by an entente 
with England. What might not Ger- 
many have gained? Is it not possible 
to have adequate naval protection by 
means of friendly understanding? 
Norway, for example, has a shipping 
that competes with England’s every- 
where, yet Norway has no navy 
worth mentioning. Nevertheless, the 
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Norwegian tramp still rolls the ocean 
paths serene in the faith that nobody 
is going to shoot, least of all the na- 
tion that is her greatest rival. Again, 
could anything have been better cal- 
culated to chill Anglo-American re- 
lations than an American navy that 
overtopped the British? “Whom are 
you aiming at with that navy?” 
would have been a question hard to 
answer. The British, being utterly 
dependent on sea communication, 
would naturally have tightened their 
alliance with Japan, creating an arm- 
ed alliance against us and the loss of 
friendly relations with England. 


Mahan held up dominion over the 
sea as a priceless possession in peace 
or war. The race to possess it nec- 
essarily involved competitive arma- 
ments on a large scale and culmin- 
ated in a world war.- A continuation 
of the same policy will inevitably ar- 
rive at the same ghastly conclusion. 
The realization of this fact is the 
chief lesson of the war with relation 
to sea power. The effect of this les- 
son was reflected in the Washington 
Conference. Our naval programme 
of 1916 needed only to be let alone 
to give us the strongest navy in the 
world. We alone, after the war, 
could stand the pace. Instead, we 
opened the Conference by proposing a 
reduction of ships that put Great 
Britain and America on a parity and 
gave Japan a force amply sufficient to 
control the western Pacific. We de- 
liberately signed away the right to 
develop Guam or any other post as a 
naval base in that area. Thus, by 
our own pledge Japan is left the un- 
disputed mistress of the entire field. 
In return we gained the dissolution 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and 
the moral support of France and Eng- 
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land. 
the control of the seas when it lay 
within our grasp we share it with 
England. Instead of dominating the 
situation in the Far East we have 


In a word, instead of taking 


pledged ourselves to let our posses- 


sions lie defenseless and our fieet 
helpless to act. The significance 
of the Conference was that it at- 


tempted to solve international prob- 
lems not by virtue of larger fleets, 


but by discussion, agreement, and 
cooperation. For a mistress of 
the seas it substitutes a board of 
governors. 


The risks of the latter plan are 
grave, but the former theory involves 
still graver risks. The great enemy 
of liberalism in any country is the 
fear of other nations. It was the con- 
viction that Germany was ringed 
about the hostile bayonets which sup, 
ported the militarism of the late em- 
pire and brought the Social Demo- 
crats into line in 1914. On this prin- 
ciple it may be expected that the ab- 
sence of American armed bases at 
the doors of Japan and the turning 
over of the guardianship of the Paci- 
fic to a committee of nations, of 
which Japan is one, will remove 
the apprehension of the Japanese 
as to Yankee designs against them, 
and give the open road to prog- 
ress of liberalism in Japan. Indeed 
the signs are that this process is al- 
ready under way. 

The old theory of sea power as the 
prize to the strongest led to the 
world war. And a continuation of 
the same policy will lead along the 
same path to a catastrophe infinitely 
worse. The world therefore has scrap- 
ped more than battleships; it has 
discarded Mahan’s entire philosophy 
for an experiment in faith. If the 
5-5 ratio means not rivalry but co- 
operation, the new theatre of sea 
power will be pacific in fact as well 
as in name. The naval strength of 
the world lies largely in the hands of 
the two English-speaking nations, 
and in their hands sea power can be- 
come a tremendous force for peace. 
They, more than any others, have a 
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community of purposes and ideals, 
and the elements of friction are few 
and insignificant. 

Nor is this policy supported only 
by sentiment, sound and _ praise- 
worthy as that sentiment is. Every 
practical consideration points in the 
same direction. Such a policy requires 
no formal treaty or “entangling 
alliance.” It is merely the course in- 
dicated by common sense in the in- 
terests of peace. Indeed, if it were 
plain that the two nations with the 
two most powerful navies were in ac- 
cord on foreign questions, yet un- 
tainted by the old greedy imperial- 
ism, what other nation need fear for 
itself—or dare to strike? In their 
hands, perhaps eventually in the 
hands of a League, sea power may 
take on a significance unforeseen by 
Mahan and unknown in history. 

But it is imperative that the Amer- 
ican navy be not neglected under the 
new dispensation. its personnel of 
both officers and enlisted men must 
be maintained. Ten years hence 
most of our trained naval construc- 
tors and mechanics will be gone. The 
design of the future type of battle- 
ship involves extensive research in 
metals, machinery, ordnance, radio, 
range-finding, etc. How is that re- 
search to be provided for? In the 
industrial world there are companies 
that spend millions annually for re- 
search. Our navy which has the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the nation, 
is allowed about half a million for 
next year. The Naval Research 
Laboratory at Bellevue, D. C., cost- 
ing $1,500,000, is now practically 
completed but the present Congress 
has denied it any operating appro- 
priation for the next fiscal year. Un- 
fo-tunately also it appears to be the 
will of Congress that the whole plant 
be scrapped. Invention, experiment, 
construction, cannot be carried on 
without appropriations. If the navy 
is allowed merely to exist it will 
speedily become obsolete, and the 5-5- 
3 ratio may in a few years mean 
nothing as an index of proportional 
strength. 
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Bolshevism and Religion in Russia 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (March) 
R. O. G. Urch 


R USSIA’S great millions are be- 
ing herded and persecuted by a 

few men, mostly aliens who 
were not in Russia in the spring of 
1917; suffering untold _ privations, 
slaughtered in their thousands, yet 
still clinging to their religion. 


The Tsar was the nominal head of 
the Church. In 1917 a convocation 
of bishops met in Moscow to elect a 
partriach. Three candidates were 
chosen, the names written on slips, 
and placed in an urn. The choice 
was left to “the will of God”; and 
while the whole convocation was 
bowed in prayer, a bishop drew out 
one of the slips: it bore the name 
of Tikhon (who spent some years in 
America as a missionary). Tikhon 
seemed to be an ideal man for his 
high position in those difficult times. 
He personally held services wherever 
he could, and was everywhere re- 
ceived just as the Tsar had formerly 
been received. 


The Bolsheviki moved cautiously 
against the Church. They began by 
removing ikons from public places. 
Later, they forbade religion being 
taught in all the schools. In July, 
1922, they decreed that the baptism 
of infants under 18 years of age 
should cease. Now they have issued 
a decree that all Bibles and books 
dealing with religious subjects shall 
be removed from schools and public 
libraries. In the course of a few 
months during the famine, over a 
million persons are admitted by the 
Soviet Government to have died of 
hunger. Under these circumstances, 
the government saw their opportun- 
ity of dealing the Church a serious 
blow. They declared that the Church 
was indifferent to the sufferings of 
the people; that, although men were 
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dying like flies, the churches were 
stored with treasure which “the 
greedy priests” would not part with 
for such a humane purpose. But, 
when the Patriarch asked permission 
to organize relief, the Government 
refused to allow the Church to ad- 
minister relief except through the 
Government. A decree was _ issued 
that churches and monasteries should 
give up all their precious metals and 
gems, without Government guaranty 
of any kind that this treasure would 
be used only for famine relief. The 
Patriarch issued instructions that the 
Church treasures should not be de- 
livered; and the Government began 
to send commissars supported by sol- 
diers, to the churches, in order to se- 
questrate all valuables. The people 
were willing to strip their churches 
to relieve the famine; but most of 
them were convineed that a great 
proportion would find its way into 
the commissars’ private pockets. 
Countless cases of concealment took 
place, but the Government in such 
cases arrested all the priests and lay- 
men connected with the church in 
question, and accused them of resist- 
ing the measures of the Government. 
The most frequent penalty in such 
cases was death, and every day the 
Soviet official papers contained some 
such announcement as: “Twelve per- 
sons, including nine church digni- 
taries, have been condemned to be 
shot at for opposing sequestra- 
tion parties of Church treasure.” Ac- 
cording to the Bolsheviki’s own pub- 
lished statistics last April, they had 
killed 28 bishops and over 1,200 
priests, up to that date. 


The youth of the country has for 
nearly five years been under the di- 
rect influence of the governing athe- 
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ists, who have endeavored to teach 


them to scoff at religion. It may be 
presumed that there are tens, per- 
haps hundreds, of thousands of chil- 
dren with little experience of pre- 
Bolshevist life, who regard Chris- 
nae | as a creed outworn. These 
are the instruments with which the 
Bolsheviki hope to consolidate their 
position. The results among children 
of their teachings of socialism, com- 
munism, and free love are reflected to 
some extent by the official figures re- 
garding child-criminals. The rank 
and file of the Red army consists of 
young men who were from 14 to 16 
years old at the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution; and among them the Bolshe- 
viki have found fertile ground for 
their negative doctrines. All the sol- 
diers are required to spend two hours 
a day in attending political and anti- 
religious lectures, or studying these 
subjects. In their barracks they are 
cut off from religious influences. The 
Bolsheviki seem to realize that they 
cannot stamp out religion in the 
adult population of Russia. With the 
rising generations they hope for bet- 
ter results, and that the total disap- 
pearance of religion from Russia is 
only a matter of time. Just today I 
have received news from Moscow that 
the Bolshevist Government is arrang- 
ing a series of anti-religious meet- 
ings, burlesque religious processions, 
and blasphemous plays, on the occa- 
sion of the coming Christmas festt- 
val. The performances are to be 
given in the leading cities. 

The number of priests who have 
been driven out of their parishes with 
the aid of Soviet Red soldiers is not 
known; but the isolated accounts 
which come through indicate that 
there are very many such cases. Such 
bishons and priests are generally ar- 
rested and tried by the Soviet tri- 
bunal for counter-revolution. They 
are shot, banished to remote parts of 
Russia, or sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment with hard labor. They 
meet their fate with the same un- 
flinching courage as did the martyrs 
of old. The Western world has no 
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idea of the sterling self-sacrificing 
qualities which may be found in the 
average Russian. Types of the high- 
est manhood are being martyred in 
their thousands, while the rest of the 
civilized world remains comparative- 
ly indifferent. Just as we glory in 
what our fathers unselfishly did, for 
the purpose of freeing the world of 
oppression, future generations may 
blush at the part we are playing, the 
paltry concessions we are trying to 
negotiate with the dregs of human- 
ity, who are soaking Russia’s vast 
plains with Christian blood and tears. 
What does the world know of Mer. 
Benjamin, Metropolitan of Petro- 
grad? He was brought before the 
Soviet tribunal last June, condemned 
to death because he would not deny 
his religion, and shot. He is said to 
have been offered his life, if he wou!d 
make a written appeal for it to the 
Soviet Executive Committee. He re- 
fused, saying he was ready to render 
his account to God, but had commit- 
ted no crime against the Bolshevist 
Government. The Soviet’s hired as- 
sassin placed a revolver at the back 
of his neck and shot him. He is 
merely a type of the Russian Chris- 
tians who uncomplainingly die vio- 
lent deaths while Christian Europe 
arranges her Genoas and Hagues, 
and Christian America looks on. 


The martyred Russian Church has 
become more powerful in Russia than 
ever it was in the recent past. A 
great, though smothered, religious 
enthusiasm is growing in volume; 
and this in the Russian nature may 
easily develop into religious frenzy, 
which may sweep away the godless 
usurpers of power and spoilers of 
the Church, like so many flies. But 
there is a still more notable thing. 
The remnants of the Russian Intel- 
ligentsia, who formerly made irreli- 
gion their boast, are now seeking 
comfort in the Church, too. Though 
extremely few in number, they may 
vet play their part as leaders of the 
people in a spontaneous general cru- 
sade against the persecutors of the 
Faithful. 
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The Motion-Picture As I See It 


Condensed from WHarper’s Magazine (April) 


Stephen Leacock 


DEAD MEN’S GOLD IN WHICH 
FULL-BLOODED MEN AND WOMEN 
LIVE AND LOVE AMONG THE CAC- 
TUS AND CHAPARRAL 


That sounds interesting, 
it? Ah— 

BESSEMER STEEL, BANKER, OF 

NEW YORK ; 

—very rich evidently—look at his 
gray spats and that white frill along 
his waistcoat—that means a million- 
aire. There he is in his office. He 
is telephoning. Say, isn’t he authori- 
tative. I guess he is refusing some- 
body one of his millions. 

THE ONLY TENDER SPOT IN THE 

BANKER’S HEART IS FOR HIS 

DAUGHTER MAISIE 


Look at her in her palatial home. 
There she is riding her pony; now 
she is entertaining a whole bevy of 
girls; now she’s in a store buying 
rich things—say, it’s proved up to the 
hilt that that girl is denied nothing. 
Now we go on. 


ASCOT WRIGHT, 
HARVARD | 

I’m glad it’s Harvard. So much 
more class to it than the Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College— 

HAS DISCOVERED IN HIS_RE- 
SEARCHES IN THE HARVARD 
LIBRARY THE LOCATION OF A 
LOST GOLD MINE IN A CAVERN IN 
DEAD MEN’S GULCH NEAR GRAVE- 
YARD CANON IN DEAD BONES 
COUNTY, NEVADA 


Here we have him, Ascot Wright 
researching in the library, the way all 
Harvard students do. How neat he 
is! I thought all researchers looked 
pretty dusty, but perhaps not. Now 
see! He’s taking a paper from the 
leaves of an old volume! He’s ex- 
amining it—feverishly—say, I can 
just tell that Ascot has discovered a 
gold mine. He’s working his face 
just the way a student does when he 
finds one. See! The pictures repre- 
sent what Ascot is reading about. 
Look, the Desert. See the people, the 
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steel uniforms and breastplates, and 
swords —early Spaniards — they’ve 
entered a cavern — they’re digging! 
Look! They’re pulling up great bars 
of gold. They’re mad with excite- 
ment — they’re fighting — they’re 
stabbing one another. Look, dead 
bodies — dead bones. Here’s the last 
one who tried to escape — he’s dying 
of thirst in the desert; see him writ- 
ing on a bit of paper — there, he’s 
folded it into a book. That’s the pa- 
per Ascot has found 300 years later 
in the Harvard Library. 

THE MANUSCRIPT WRITTEN IN 


LATIN BY THE DYING SPANISH 
EXPLORER IS DECIPHERED 


There’s Ascot deciphering it — de- 
ciphering Latin! Isn’t he a bird. My! 
A Harvard education is a wonderful 
thing! What’s this? There’s Ascot 
in Bessemer Steel’s office explaining 
to the banker all about the mine. 
These New York bankers are light- 
ning at picking up bones and gold. 
But look who’s listening — the Span- 
ish clerk, he’s pushed open the door 
a little way — they don’t see him. 
WE WILL GO WEST AT ONCE. I 
WILL DEFRAY THE EXPENSES 
— WITH YOU FIFTY- 
What splendid English those great 
bankers use! . . Hello! here’s Mai- 
sie. See the banker’s face light up! 
In fact, you can see him light it up. 
Now he’s introducing Ascot to Maisie 
—say, they’re taken with each other 
right away, aren’t they? Maisie is 
questioning her father ... she wants 
to go to Nevada too... he’s shaking 
his head. Oh, take her, take her, or 
I’ll buy a ticket to Nevada and take 
her myself. Scene changed. . . The 
banker and Maisie and Ascot in a 
dining car . . look at the banker 
ordering lunch. I’l! bet he knows 
how. He’ll eat lunch all the way to 
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Nevada. 
the station. 
buying a ticket. 
He’s following them. 
would. . . . Now they’re arriving in 


But look — we’re back at 
Gonzalez, the clerk, is 
I see, don’t you? 
I knew he 


Nevada. See the wooden hotel .. . 
the cowboys with leather trousers and 
lariats slung over their arms. 

Now it’s changed again. Where is 
this? Oh, yes. . . it’s a saloon, see 
the men sitting at the table drinking 
whisky. . . I’ve seen this sort of place 
a hundred times in the movies. It’s 
always called Pete’s Place or some- 
thing like that. . That’s Gonzalez 
talking to some bandits. . Gonza- 
lez is explaining. . . Now it’s chang- 
ed back to Ascot and his friends. . . 
They’re mounting on _ horseback. 
Doesn’t Maisie look nice in that short 
skirt? There, they’re off, Ascot’s 
leading them — with a chart in his 
hand. And, oh look! look! See that? 
Those heads behind the rocks, they’re 
being followed — it’s Gonzalez and 
the Mexican bandits. . .What’s this? 
Ascot’s pointing. He’s found the en- 
trance to a tunnel . they’re go- 
ing into it... they have flashlights 
. . . What a fearsome place. Look, 
on the wall in strange lettering: 

PEDRO ALVAREZ DE ESTORGA — 


1621 
Notice the hanging rocks with the 
water dripping from them... 
suppose it’s dripped like that for cen- 
turies — see the floor all sand — and 
there! bones of dead men, and a steel 
breastplate, and over in the corner 
gold piled up in bars. 

I ESTIMATE THAT THERE IS AT 

A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE TWO 

MILLION DOLLARS OF GOLD LYING 

AT OUR FEET 
Say! Two million! and at a conservative 
estimate! Think of the coolness of the 
man making a conservative estimate in 
a place like that. . . Great Heavens! They 
run in sharp alarm! Armed men — Gon- 
zalez and the bandits are rushing into 
the cavern....three of them are fighting 
Ascot all at once....go to it, Ascot, 
that’s the way. Now he’s down, no, he’s 
up again —he’s down —they’re clubbing 
him—and the banker....they’re choking 
him. That’s the way, choke him—keep 
it up. This is the real thing....that’s 
right, pound Ascot over the head with a 
rock—I do like the choking scenes, don’t 
you? They’re both insensible — now 
they’ve grabbed Maisie — they’re bind- 
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ing her....twist her up tight — that’s 
the way. Give her another wind. It en- 
hances the educational value of the film. 
-...They’re carrying Maisie and the gold 
down the tunnel. Oh, see....they’re 
blocking the mouth of the tunnel with 
great rocks....the bodies of Ascot and 
Bessemer will never be found....It’s in- 
side the cave again....Ascot and Besse- 
mer flat on the sand....the light is that 
electric torch still burning....Look, As- 
cot’s reviving....so is Bessemer. They’ll 
be all right in a few minutes. They 
were only clubbed with rocks and stab- 
bed and choked. That’s nothing. Movie 
actors go through far worse than that 
and revive. Ascot has _ stood up....he 


walks painfully....for five seconds.... 
now he’s all right. Now Bessemer is 
speaking: 


ASCOT, WE ARE LOST. THERE IS 

NOTHING IN FRONT OF US BUT A 

SLOW DEATH 
But see Ascot....his set jaw and his 
brave face. That Harvard training does 
it every time....Whatever is Ascot do- 
ing now?....he’s picking up bits of the 
old armor....what’s he making? He's 
taken out a coil of wire from his pock- 
et....he’s fastening something to it; he’s 
thrown it to the roof of the cave....it’s 
caught on a rock....Ah, I catch on. Ra- 
dio! With the aid of a wire and the ar- 
mor and his electric flashlight....Look! 
He’s getting into communication....zik- 
zik- see the big blue sparks running 
down the wire and lighting up the cave 
....-he’s sending his message. 


Hurrah! The sheriff and his men.... 
see them leap on their horses. Finally, 
they find the tunnel, and rescue Ascot 
and Bessemer Steel....What are they 
doing now....riding, riding....oh! See 
that great sign— 

AIRPLANE STATION OF THE U. §S. 

GOVERNMENT 
Isn’t that great? Airplanes even away 
out in the desert. Now they’re getting 
into an airplane. See, Ascot is going 
to steer. I guess his head is all right 
again. That little thumping with rocks 
merely woke up his brain. Away they 
go....searching for the motor car and 
the escaping bandits....there’s the mo- 
tor....rushing over the mesa....Maisie’s 
in the back seat still tied....they’re 
shooting at each other....look. the mo- 
tor running straight for the edge of the 
cliff....Great Caesar, it’s gone over.... 
a drop of 1,000 feet....look....the car is 
falling through the air....the airplane 
after it as it falls....watch the Sheriff 
....he’s got a rope....he’s lassooed Mai- 
sie with it....Hurrah, they’re hauling 
her into the airplane. The motor can 
fall now, it doesn’t matter. Maisie’s in 
Ascot’s arms. 

AND SO THESE TWIN SOULS JOIN 

HENCEFORTH TO WALK LIFE’S 

PATHWAY HAND IN HAND NEXT 

WEEK MUTT AND JEFF AMONG 


THE MONKEYS DON’T MISS IT 
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The Ku Klux Klan 


Condensed extracts from The Century Magazine (April) 


Frank Tannenbaum 


HE Ku Klux Klan is a thing of 

passion. It has aroused fervent 

hate and reckless loyalty. The 
difference is one of feeling, not of 
cool reflection. It is impossible to 
find a quiet mood when the topic is 
raised. People are either for or 
against it, almost hysterically so. 
This intensity of feeling blocks any 
attempt to get at the root of the 
matter. Yet there must be some 
root, some need, some lack, some 
function which the movement satis- 
fies. 

The ennui, the pure and simple 
boredom, the lack of creative out- 
let, of joy in living,—all these, and 
more that is deadening, have always 
been attributed to the small town. 
The small town has always craved 
and found artificial thrills. The 
revival meeting, the occasional 
scandal, the eternal local clown, 
have played their part in keeping 
village life habitable by supplying 
some sort of outlet, some sort of 
emotional freedom. 

The intensity of family feuds is 
only one illustration of the violent 
compensations for the dull, inbred 
lives led by isolated mountain com- 
munities. The statement of the 
Maine farmer, who in reply to a 
question as to how they spend their 
winter evenings, said that “Some of 
us sets and thinks, while others just 
sets,” tells the story. Village life 
is dull everywhere, but in the South 
the situation is in many respects 
worse than in any other part of the 
country. The single crop so charac- 
teristic of the South has its influence 
in denying the rural population va- 
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ried interests. The single crop, with 
its greater emphasis upon a money 
crop for sale rather than for a va- 
ried crop for use, with its tendency 
to neglect the activities that are the 
very foundation of diversified farm- 
ing, with its large tenancy, its peri- 
ods of idleness, its monotonous 
food, its dependence apon the cred- 
itor, its lack of interest in the farm 
—the single crop has made the rural 
community in the South much more 
a burden spiritually and has meant 
much greater need for external ex- 
citement. Added to this is the fre- 
quent idleness of the white farmer, 
who depends largely upon colored la- 
bor or crop-sharing. 

These conditions are made atill 
more barren by the fact that the 
South has had poorer roads than 
most parts of the country. Commu- 
nication, and variation were thus 
more difficult, and isolation, inbreed- 
ing, localism, and a narrow village 
life more inevitable. It has meant 
that the theater, the moving-picture, 
the neighborly visit played a lesser 
part. To this must be added the in- 
fluence of greater illiteracy than 
usual in the lives of the isolated 
communities. There is less reading, 
less interest in the world at large. 

Everything different is seized upon 
by the emotions and made much of. 
The pressure of ennui is tremendous. 
That explains one important thing 
about the Ku Klux Klan. It is a 
rural and small-town institution. In 
the larger cities it is not taken as 
seriously, the ‘“‘best’’ people do not 
belong to it, and it is looked down 
upon. In the small towns it is the 
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instrument of some of the “best” 
people; its leaders there are often the 
reputable, dignified village chiefs. 
It is this deadly monotony which 
makes the occasional lynching pos- 


sible. One has seriously to ask why 
and how a people so generous, kind- 
ly, hospitable, and brave as are the 
people of the South can indulge in 
a lynching. There is seemingly only 
one answer. The white people are 
as much the victims of the lynch- 
ing—morally, probably more so— 
as is the poor negro who is burned. 
They are starved emotionally. They 
desperately crave some excitement. 
People who live a full and varied 
life do not need such sudden and 
passionate compensations; but those 
whose constant state is boredom 
must find some outlet. 

Something happens; a rumor is 
spread about town that a crime has 
been committed. The emotions seize 
upon this, and the people are in a 
state of frenzy before they know 
what has taken possession of them. 
The lynching takes place not be- 
cause the people enjoy it, but be- 
cause the passions, the shouting, the 
running, all conspire to give the 
starved emotions a full day of play. 
The lynching takes place not be- 
cause the people desire the thrill 
that it brings, but the thrill deter- 
mines its occurrence. The outburst 
victimizes the population. After- 
wards the community settles back 
to a state of quiet. The orgy pro- 
vides material for discussion, for ar- 
gument, for explanation, reflection. 
In dull moments the whole thing is 
lived over again. 

The danger of the Ku Klux Klan 
is that it dramatizes and perpetu- 
ates this state of excitation. It 
seizes upon the monotony of a small 
town and gives it a daily drama. It 
takes one who is nobody in particu- 
lar, and makes something of him. 
It gives him a purpose; makes him 
a soldier in a cause. The very ex- 
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istence of the Ku Klux Klan is proof 
of emotional infanthood. People who 
live actively in a busy, serious world 
look upon this thing as child’s play. 
That is just what it is. It is pre- 
tending to be what you are not. It 
is assuming the possession of im- 
portance when you have a robe and 
a hood because you have no impor- 
tance without it. It is living in a 
make-believe, magic world. It ig of 
the same order and appeals to the 
same set of interests as the innu- 
merable secret and fraternal orders 
of the small towns. The man begins 
to lead a double life. He is an or- 
dinary mortal during the day, and 
at night he becomes a soldier in a 
sacred cause. The parade, the secret 
meeting at 3 A. M. in some hidden 
wood, with nothing but a fiery cross 
and many white robes and hoods, 
with the darkness, all combine to 
add mystery and give satisfaction. 
Then there is the opportunity to pry 
into other people’s lives as a sacred 
duty. If you are organized to do 
something, you have to do it, and 
that something soon appears. That 
person is a suspect, this person 
needs to be warned, that one has to 
be whipped, and possibly this one 
has to be tarred and feathered. And 
what gives the Ku Klux Klan its 
significance is the fact that the peo- 
Ple who indulge in these practices 
are sincere, they mean well, they are 
fighting in what to them is a holy 
war. Insincerity has never support- 
ed a real movement. The Ku Klux 
Klan is hysterically sincere, and hys- 
teria is always dangerous, because it 
is next door to emotional insanity. 
It is dangerous because the emo- 
tional eruption which fed itself upon 
a lynching is dramatized, crystal- 
lized, and habituated to sustain it- 
self by the feelings of self-esteem 
and power always derived from the 
imposition of cruelty upon other 
people. The Ku Klux Klan stimu- 
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roused when another person is 
whipped or beaten in a righteous 
cause. And the cause becomes 
righteous as soon as the beating be- 
gins, and increases in worth with the 
intensity and frequency of the exer- 
cise. It is here that one must look 
for the significance of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 


It is difficult to write upon such a 
subject as this without hurting peo- 
ple’s feelings. That in itself would 
not be so bad if the fact that they 
had their feelings hurt did not in- 
terfere with their thinking, with 
their open-mindedness. You do not 
have to say anything to make people 
angry; all that is necessary is to 
mention certain words, and one of 
them for many people in the South 
is ‘‘sex.” Yet one cannot make an 
analysis of the Ku Klux Klan with- 
out mentioning that phase of the 
subject. There are numerous evi- 
dences of a curious sensitiveness to 
matters of sex in some parts of the 
South. For instance, in one South- 
ern State I read the order of a 
county superintendent of schools to 
the effect that school athletes would 
be expected to wear stockings and 
full uniforms reaching down below 
the knees. Shirt-sleeves would have 
to reach below the elbows. A sec- 
ond instance occurred in a Southern 
city which I recently visited. A 
Mexican, looking out of a second- 
story window, saw a friend passing 
across the street. He waved to him. 
It so happened that there were some 
little girls playing on the sidewalk. 
That night the Mexican was taken 
from his house by 20 masked men 
and severely whipped. These are 
mild cases. 


The fact that they occurred is in- 
dicative of something fundamentally 
serious in the whole attitude toward 
the question of sex. The simple 
truth seems to be that the tremen- 
dous protection which the South 
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throws about the white women isthe 
compensation for the lack of protec- 
tion which the colored women have 
to endure. The attitude toward the 
colored women is not flattering. You 
cannot indulge in certain relations 
toward colored women and expect to 
escape free from influence in your 
attitude toward white women. The 
idealization of the white women in 
the South is thus partly the uncon- 
scious self-protection on the part of 
the white men from their own no- 
tions, beliefs, attitudes and prac- 
tices. It is not insinuated that all 
white men in the South are habitu- 
ated to practices suggested here, but 
there are enough of these men to 
give the atmosphere its requisite 
tensity. This is a highly complicat- 
ing factor. 


The Ku Klux Klan plays its role 
in feeding this attitude. It makes a 
public concern of what has always 
been a matter of private adjustment, 
and does so with the flare of trum- 
pets. Now, any one who knows any- 
thing about human nature knows 
that it is exceedingly sensitive to 
suggestion; that for some people 
suggestion is irresistible when it 
centers about the subject of sex per- 
version. Every community has its 
weaklings, its perverts, its starved, 
unsatisfied members. The negroes 
have their share. What happens is 
something like this. Some poor weak- 
minded negro is subjected to the in- 
fluences which are generated by the 
hysteria of defense against sex ir- 
regularity. The thing is advertised, 
whispered about; there are hunts, 
raids, lynchings, persecutions, fear, 
terror; a constant flood of stimuli are 
pressed in upon him. The poor weak- 
minded negro becomes haunted by de- 
lusions, by an irresistible craving to 
exhibit his powers, to participate in 
the forbidden thing. He dreams of 
committing the crime, of beating off 
a dozen white men, of ultimate es- 
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cape. If he accepts the possibility 
of capture, the zest of the chase, of 
the excitation, and even of the final 
burning may become irresistible and 
attractive, and he does something 
that he would ordinarily never have 
done. This is one explanation for 
the fact that a community which has 
the most lynchings, the most terror, 
has also the most crimes to deal with. 
The very terror generates them. It 
is not suggested here that these are 
the only influences that lead to 
crimes or that they are not real and 
substantial fears. All that is empha- 
sized is the influence which the Klan 
generates toward increasing their 
number. 

There is also the fact that the 
things which influence the weak- 
minded negro influence the weak- 
minded over-sexed girl, and every 
community has its share of those. All 
doctors know that. The whole pres- 
sure on the subject of sex tends to 
stimulate delusions, fears, imagina- 


tions, and hysteria. They are in an. 


expectant mood. They imagine al! 
kinds of possible things that they 
would do. They would fight, scream, 
run, yell; they, too, as well as the 
poor negro become heroic in their own 
imagination. Enough is known about 
such things to understand that a girl 
over-stimulated by suggestion might 
imagine advances being made without 
their ever occurring. But more like- 
ly than that is that the expectant, 
strained, persistent mood of fear of 
attack tends to give significance to 
unintentional, meaningless attacks. 
An accidental meeting on a lonely 
road with a negro, a look, a chance 
contact, and the whole mechanism of 
fear and expectancy is set in motion, 
The girl screams; the negro runs. In 
the excitement that follows the thing 
that actually happened is forgotten. 
A story gets itself built up. Only 
one thing will pacify the community; 
the emotions demand their full satis- 
faction. 
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It is here again that the real dan- 
ger of the K. K. K. resides. It helps 
to build up a mood of expectancy, and 
a set of habits that demand cruelty 
for satisfaction. The thing to remem- 
ber is that such emotions tend to in- 
crease in ratio as the habits of cruel- 
ty increase, and that the excuse for 
the satisfaction of the emotions is 
always found. The story of the witch- 
burnings is old, but fruitful to him 
who would understand the possibili- 
ties of human perversion. A com- 
munity would go on for centuries 
without a witch being discovered or 
burned. Soon another would make 
her appearance, and then another 
and another, until in some instances 
thousands of witches would be de- 
stroyed before a reaction would set 
in. What is interesting and signifi- 
cant is that during the excitement 
some people would confess that they 
were witches despite the fact that 
they knew that they would be burned 
to death. It is here that the Ku Klux 
Klan is making itself felt. It is gen- 
erating a habit of physical violence 
in the name of a sacred cause. It is 
feeding deeply rooted atavistic ten- 
dencies that may be roused in any 
community under the strain of ex- 
citement. Worst of all, it is taking 
a lot of young Americans and giving 
them habits which will for a long time 
unfit them for the ordinary give and 
take demanded by a democracy. No 
truer words were ever uttered than 
those of the Waco Ministers’ Union: 
“Mob action defeats justice in that it 
is primarily by men who are them- 
selves dangerous to society, or by ir- 
responsible youths who are thus de- 
moralized for all time to come.” 

Other aspects of the situation, as 
political influences, race hatred, and 
religious bigotry are important, no 
doubt; but they are comparatively in- 
significant when set beside the emo- 
tional distortion and the habits of vi- 
olence which the Klan tends to gen- 
erate. 
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A Union. of the Americas 


Condensed from Our World (April) 
Arthur Bullard 


IMON BOLIVAR strove continu- 

ally for “a more perfect union” 

among the colonies that had 
thrown off the Spanish yoke. Short- 
ly before his death, in 1826, he sum- 
moned the First Pan-American Con- 
egress. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems before our Government is the 
determination of the role which we 
shall play in the Centenary of this 
First Pan-American Congress, in 
1926. The problems’ underlying 
Pan-American Union are—in minia- 
ture—the same as those of the 
League of Nations. As the Latin- 
American Republics are bound clos- 
er and closer together by improved 
means of communication, as they 
develop their own strength, they 
have less to fear from oversea at- 
tack. The dangers of the future 
grow from disputes among them- 
selves. There are three possible de- 
velopments in the international re- 
lations of the Western Hemisphere: 
(1) Pan-American Union; (2) Lat- 
in-American Union; and (3) The 
Balkanization of South America. 


Pan-American Union means the 
development of a New World soli- 
darity, the cooperation of Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin-American. It can 
never be complete without the cor- 
dial cooperation of Canada. Latin- 
American Union nearly always im- 
plies a union of Spanish America 
against us, to resist our encroach- 
ments. Often it implies the accept- 
ing of some European leadership as 
less patronizing than ours. Much 
of the enthusiasm for .the League 
of Nations in South America is 
based on the hope of escape from 
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our tutelage. The third possibility 
is the old theory of “Divide and rule” 
—the opposite of union. 

From the viewpoint of our De- 
partment of State, Pan-Americanism 
has always seemed the best policy. 
Looked at from the viewpoint of 
South American capitals the second 
policy has generally been most pop- 
ular. Their distrust of our inten- 
tions is deep rooted. When we talk 
of helping them they suspect us of 
planning to help ourselves. No very 
great progress has been made to- 
wards either Pan-American or Latin- 
American Union. There is rivalry 
among the large Powers of South 
America. Argentina is suspicious of 
Brazil’s naval plans. But even more 
serious an obstacle is the disdain 
which the stronger Republics show 
for their weaker neighbors. While 
the citizens of Argentina, Brazil or 
Chile are very quick to take offense 
at our assumption of superiority, 
they would be even more offended at 
the suggestion that their countries 
were not vastly superior to their 
smaller and less prosperous neigh- 
bors. And such disdain generates 
fear and suspicion and envy. 


The main obstacle to our policy 
of Pan-American Union is the fact 
that we have failed to win the con- 
fidence of our southern neighbors. 
There is a naive inclination on our 
part to make a sharp—if not very 
tenable — distinction between the 
“Imperialism” of other countries 
and our own “national growth.” But 
to the foreigner, who considers the 
13 original colonies and their tre- 
mendous expansion across the con- 
tinent, it seems that our aggrandize- 
ment has been as striking as that of 
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any empire in history. And much 
of our expansion has been at the 
expense of Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
ca. Our war with Mexico was, from 
the moral point of view, as unjusti- 
fied as any ever waged by Frederick 
the Great and Bismarck. The bene- 
fits we reaped from that war are 
vastly greater than the spoils secured 
by the two Prussian war lords. 

There is also the incident of our 
cruiser ‘‘Baltimore”’ and the ultimata 
we sent to Chile, which we have for- 
gotten, but which they remember. 
And within the memory of most of 
us we have added Porto Rico and 
the Philippines to our domain. We 
have a protectorate In Panama, a 
somewhat vaguer one over Cuba, and 
we frequently intervene, sometimes 
by friendly pressure, sometimes with 
force, in the internal polities of our 
neighbors. You may not know in 
how many Spanish American Repub- 
lics we now have our Marines. But 
the people of South and Central 
America know. Their distrust seems 
to us exaggerated; but it is real. 

In theory it should be very much 
more easy to give the reality of life 
to Pan-American Union than to the 
League of Nations. The .language 
question is much simpler. For ev- 
ery mile of frontier under dispute in 
the New World there are hundreds 
of miles in the Old. We are too 
young to have generated such tra- 
ditional enmities as haunt Europe. 
Why do we make such slow prog- 
ress, then, towards ccoperation, to- 
wards removing fear and suspicion? 
It is the most serious question which 
confronts our generation. If we 
cannot solve it in the far simpler 
conditions of New World politics, 
how can we hope that Europe will 
be pacified? 

First of all, any scheme for a 
Union- of- the Americas must be sat- 
isfactory to all the American Repub- 
lics. All concerned must be con- 
vinced that their own interests are 
safeguarded, their security and pros- 
perity increased. For example, our 
participation in any American 
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League worthy of the name, would 
mean ‘iat we voluntarily gave up 
the pr tension of having exclusive 
right ‘ define our privileges and 
rights i> regard to Mexico. It would 
mean thuat, in our dealings with that 
distracted country, we would be 
guided by the public opinion not 
only of our own people, but also of 
all the American countries. In this 
dreary controversy with Mexico over 
oil concessions we would have to 
work out in concert with other 
American countries a formula which 
would seem just to all. 

Frankly, it would be a bitter pill 
for some of us to swallow. To take 
one other example: It would have 
meant, a few years ago, that Mr. 
Roosevelt could not have determined 
for himself whether the United 
States was justified in ‘“‘taking Pan- 
ama.” Instead, we would have had 
to refer the controversy to some 
Pan-American High Court of Justice. 
Would we have been reluctant to do 
so? Perhaps. But this, of course, 
igs just what Mr. Hughes suggested 
to France, when he proposed refer- 
ring the Reparations Problem to an 
unbiased committee of experts. 

Just such questions as these are 
the crux of all proposals for interna- 
tional cooperation, whether in dis- 
cussions of Pan-Americanism, or of 
world-wide association. If the gain 
would be great, the cost would be on 
the same scale. Just as in the de- 
velopment of civil law, so in Inter- 
national Law, progress means the 
gradual subjection, of the will of the 
strong to the ideals of all. There 
is nothing in the idea of the League 
of Nations, or in Pan-American 
Union, unless the strong are willing 
to allow the weak to have a voice in 
the definition of justice. 

We have three years more before 
the Centenary of the First Pan- 
American Congress and no greater 
step towards the organization of the 
world for peace could be taken, than 
the inauguration of such a Union of 
the New World as that of which Boli- 
var dreamed. 
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Red Justice 
How Soviet Russia’s Secret Police Suppress the Foes of Bolshevism 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine (April) 
Sergey Kobyakov 


DMIRAL SCHASTNY was charg- 
ed with the “high treason” of 
failing to obey Trotzky’s order 

to destroy the Baltic fleet. Two weeks 
before the trial the Soviets had abol- 
ished capital punishment, but later a 
decree was issued leaving to judges 
the choice of penalties. At the Ad- 
miral’s trial, when his counsel men- 
tioned capital punishment, he was 
stopped by the presiding judge. It 
seemed natural, therefore, that there 
was no cause to fear for the Admir- 
al’s life. The judges deliberated, and 
then the presiding judge read the sen- 
tence: “Admiral Schastny is guilty of 
high treason.” Then he shouted at 
the top of his voice: “To be shot in 
24 hours.” Among the judges who 
condemned Schastny was the work- 
man Galkin. Galkin had once been 
sentenced to death under the Tsar, 
and he was saved only by the energy 
of his counsel, who was now defend- 
ing Admiral Schastny. We after- 
ward learned that Galkin more than 
any one else insisted on the death 
sentence. Thus did he repay the man 
who had saved his life. 

The Bolsheviki had to show the 
world that no foreign Power could 
meddle with their regime. In order 
to make an impression, they staged a 
monster trial, involving an American 
citizen, French and British subjects, 
three Czechs, and a number of Rus- 
sians, beginning with two prominent 
generals and ending with an 18-year 
old girl artist. The American was 
accused of gathering military inform- 
ation and transmitting it to the Brit- 
ish Mission while he was a “eommer- 
cial agent” of the United States. The 
others were accused of helping him, 
or of being acquainted with members 
of the British Mission. Investigation 
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failed to establish any proofs of their 
guilt. The trial was in M— Hall. It 
was cold, uncomfortable, and dirty. 
Rubbish was scattered around, people 
were spitting on the floor—in a word, 
it had the appearance of any room in 
which the Bolsheviki work. The 
judges were dressed like diplomats— 
fur coats, lacquered shoes, gloves. 
What a contrast to the accused and 
the counsel for the defense! 

Among the accused was an old gen- 
eral who had been retired from serv- 
ice 10 years before. In one of their 
raids the Bolsheviki found in his 
house a letter from a cavalry officer, 
containing the phrase: “We are of 
the same school.” Although it was 
explained that this meant that he and 
the cavalry officer were graduates of 
the same school, he was imprisoned 
for five months, charged with high 
treason. At the trial the prosecutor 
demanded the death sentence for all 
of the accused. He said: “It is un- 
important whether or not these peo- 
ple are guilty. The important thine 
is that they will never again cross 
the boundary line that divides them 
from us. ‘Therefore they must be 
destroyed.” We were not afraid that 
American, British and French sub- 
jects would be shot; for we knew that 
the Bolsheviki were cruel only to 
those who had no powerful defend- 
ers. And we were right. A former 
Russian Colonel was sentenced to 
death by shooting. A Major-General, 
another Colonel, and a number of 
others were sentenced to five years’ 
compulsorv labor. 

Later, the members of the French 
Mission were charged with “high 
treason.” But Clemenceau demanded 
the safe return of the entire mission 
to France. The Bolsheviki were 





frightened and allowed the mission 


to return. But as it was again nec- 
essary to show the world that not 
only England, but also France, was 
interfering| with the establishment of 
the communist paradise in Russia, 
seven Russians were dragged into the 
case and charged with aiding the 
French Mission. Their guilt consist- 
ed in the fact that they had been ac- 
quainted with members of the French 
Mission. The degenerate, Galkin, 
presided. When the testimony was 
completed, he declared: “In view of 
the fact that the case is perfectly 
clear, the Tribunal refuses to listen 
to the summing up by either the 
prosecution or the defense, and will 
retire to make its decision.” Since 
the judges refused to allow the coun- 
sel for the defense to sneak, it was 
felt that the verdict would be in fa- 
vor of the acensed. About ten min- 
utes later Galkin§ returned and 
shouted: “All the accused are found 
ruilty of hich treason and are to he 
shot in 24 hours.” They were shot 
that nicht. 


Another case of “hich treason” was 
created against several Russians. on 
eauallv unsubstantiated charres. Two 
of them were sentenced to death hv 
shooting, another to comnulsory Iehor 
and imprisonment. After the reading 
of the verdict. it anneared that the 
Tribunal had forgotten about a sail- 
or, Ivanov, who had heen involved in 
the proceedings. Galkin was aeain 
presidine judee in this ease, and he 
admitted that he had forgotten to 
consider the case of Ivanov, so the 
judges retired for consultation. The 
relatives of Tvanov felt hopeful. Since 
the Tribunal had forgotten to consid- 
er his case, he could hardlv be re- 
garded as one of the central ficures, 
and therefore could not get the su- 
preme penalty. But in less than a 
minute—just long enough to write a 
few words—Galkin returned and 
read: “Ivanov is found guilty of high 
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treason and is to be shot.” The three 
Russians were shot on the following 
day. 

Thus were things staged in the Su- 
preme Tribunal. The first presiding 
judge proved to be a_ professional 
crook. The second was a shallow- 
brained, violent man, who turned the 
Tribunal into a dram shop. It was he 
who introduced the order that peo- 
ple should wear their caps in the 
court-room, and the judges as well as 
the public all chewed sunflower seed. 
He was replaced by Peters, the hang- 
man. Then blood began to flow like 
a river. People were condemned to 
death every day. People were shot 
for all kinds of offenses. A woman 
was sentenced to death for selling a 
food-card. Vikstein was shot be- 
cause, in the opinion of the prosecu- 
tor, he had intended to bribe him. 


Certain suspicious papers were 
found in the home of two Polish 
brothers, who did not participate in 
any political activities in Moscow. 
Serious charges were made against 
them. They were arrested and 
awaiting trial. I was their counsel. 
On September 5 a conference took 
place in my home regarding these 
brothers with representatives of Po- 
lish societies. Late that evening I 
received a note from the wife of one 
of the brothers informing me that 
the brothers had been removed from 
prison that morning, and she did not 
know their whereabouts. Next morn- 
ing I went to see Krilenko, who occu- 
pied the magnificent residence of 
Prince Gagarin. The house was fur- 
nished in very good taste—that had 
been done by its former occupant. I 
asked Krilenko where the two bro- 
thers were. He answered calmly: 
“They were shot yesterday.” From 
the papers we learned that more 
than 80 “counter-revolutionists” had 
been shot in Petrovsky Park in the 
presence of many people. After the 


shooting all the bodies were robbed. 
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Four Years of Bolshevist Schools 


Condensed from The North American Review (April) 
Wladimir Sensinoff 


N 1917, after the Bolsheviki had 

seized control of the Government 

in Russia, the whole educational 
system which had theretofore existed 
was repudiated. All the universities, 
high schools and primary schools, 
were in part closed and in part re- 
formed. All private schools were 
abolished. The business of public in- 
struction was proclaimed a state mon- 
opoly, and the funds of the Central 
Government alone were to be its sup- 
port. As in all other fields of gov- 
ernment activity, so here, too the Bol- 
sheviki had overestimated their cap- 
acities. They destroyed the old sys- 
tem, but were not strong enough to 
create a new system. 


According to the official report for 
1920 of Lunacharsky, the head of the 
educational system, one sheet of pa- 
per had to do for 15 pupils, one pen- 
cil for 60, one pen for 22, and one 
inkwell for 100. These figures cover 
half a year. Can the reader picture 
to himself this swarm of children 
passing on from hand to hand, like 
some precious object, that treasured 
piece of pencil, or waiting their turn 
for the pen? Thus Lunacharsky’s 
own figures cruelly dispel the dreams 
of universal education which he him- 
self had put on paper. 

A Congress of Educators in 1921 
pointed out that the Government was 
not only unable to support the 
schools and pupils, but even the teach- 
ers themselves. Official data showed 
that teachers were not paid their sal- 
aries for anywhere from 4 to 5 
months at a time, although the salary 
rate of 2,000 to 3,000 rubles a month 
was an amount sufficient to buy only 
one pound of black bread. The re- 


sult was that the Commissariat of. 
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Public Instruction was forced to ad- 
mit that it had been unable to main- 
tain the teaching personnel even at 
the lowest starvation level: “We ac- 
tually supply only 7 per cent of our 
school needs. The State fails to 
maintain its institutions, does not pay 
salaries and does not feed the per- 


sonnel.” 

Conditions grew still worse in 1922. 
The General Government budget al- 
loted thirteen million dollars for 
public instruction. Compare this with 
the more than sixty-eight million dol- 
lars appropriated in 1916 by the 
State of New York for elementary 
schools only. And it has turned out 
in reality that not more than one- 
tenth part of these paper appropria- 
tions of the Bolshevist government 
has reached its final destination. But 
this is not all. In civilized countries 
the Central Government usually car- 
ries not more than a fourth or a fifth 
of the total expenditure on education; 
the rest falls on the local Govern- 
ment. As has been pointed out, this 
is not the case in the Soviet Repub- 
lic. 

Most of the primary schools are 
closed, school buildings are ruined, 
books and supplies are missing. The 
intermediarv schools are in a similar 
condition. There remain only 5 uni- 
versities for all of Russia; there were 
10 universities before the Revolution. 
But even these are open only to stu- 
dents recommended by the Commun- 
ist Party. Non-Communist youths 
may gain admission only if there 
are vacancies left, besides having to 
pay a fee beyond the reach of 95 per 
cent of the population. The study of 
the humanities at the universities 
has ceased, non-Communist instruct- 
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ors have been either deported, or 
killed, or have died prematurely, or 
been dismissed. 


The American public is familiar 
with the tragic picture of Russian 
professors and scholars brought out 
of Russia by Mr. H. G. Wells, in 1921. 
This is the comment of another ob- 
server who had but recently arrived 
from Russia: 


The vast majority of scientists, writers 
and teachers are starving and freezing 
in the winter time in unheated rooms, 
serving in various Soviet institutions, 
peddling books, underwear and dishes in 
the market places. In the summer they 
go out to work in the truck gardens, etc., 
in order to make a bare living. Schools 
of every description are left unheated 
and without repair, some of them being 
half deserted and others entirely so, and 
crumbling into ruins, 


“The “Izvestia” of Oct. 15, 1922, 
states: “A wave of darkness and ig- 
norance is sweeping Soviet Russia! 
The teacher is barefooted and starv- 
ing, he lives in the cold, and he flees 
the school for more remunerative 
employment.” Instead of creating a 
free school system, the Bolsheviki 
have only destroyed the existing 
schools. In the schools that survived 
they have introduced tuition fees. In 
the intermediate schools, the teaching 
of foreign languages was abolished 
as early as 1919; a rather strange 
proceeding for an _ internationally 
minded Bolsheviki Government! And 
each teacher was made to teach every 
subject of the curriculum, to a par- 
ticular group of scholars. Such a 
“system!” 

Here is part of a report prepared 
by the Commissar of Public Instruc- 
tion for the 8th Soviet Congress, in 
December, 1920. Small wonder that it 
was never published! 


“War, famine and pestilence are 
hourly carrying off more and more 
fathers and mothers to the grave. 
The number of uncared-for children 
keeps growing with dreadful swift- 
ness. The children are going about 
famished and cold, begging for alms, 
learning immoral practices, stealing 
and causing consternation. In a dis- 
orderly swarm the children are mak- 
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ing their way to the South, where 
they know there is warmth and food. 
But pickets on the roads have been 
ordered to let no such children into 
Caucasian territory. The child thus 
finds himself in a veritable trap, and 
then becomes a little savage. The po- 
lice round up these famished, savage 
children, frequently in droves of 100 
to 150 at a time. But they are un- 
able to handle this avalanche of chil- 
dren. The children’s homes offer a 
ghastly sight. One bed has to do 
for 6 children, or else they sleep on 
the bare floor. Vermin are eating the 
children alive. There are no dishes. 
The children eat out of cans, fre- 
quently picked up on the streets. 
There were issued in 1920: one pair 
of light footwear for 39 children, one 
pair of socks for 264, and one blanket 
for 3,124 children. The children rot 
and putrefy while still alive. The 
older children are addicted to all 
kinds of vices, play cards, smoke and 
drink. The girls traffic with their 
bodies. It is a shame to have to say 
that these children are our future, 
our reliance, our pride and our 
strength. It is not surprising that 
during the terrible fire at Saratov, 
when children were perishing in the 
flames, the parents prevented us from 
saving them, saying it were better for 
them to burn to death rather than 
suffer and rot alive in the Children’s 
Homes.” 

The economic life of the country is 
so thoroughly ruined that the publi- 
cation of books is incredibly expen- 
sive. All books, of course, appear only 
“by permission of the military cen- 
sorship.” Under these circumstances it 
is easy to imagine what dark ignor- 
ance must envelop Russia and in what 
condition the young generation is 
growing up. They know nothing and 
they cannot, in spite of their best 
will, acquire new knowledge any- 
where. The children are growing up 
without having even a conception of 
the most elementary objects and 
ideas. 
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Paderewski: A Great Man 


Condensed from The World’s Work (April) 
Silas Bent 


ADEREWSKI was not born a 
musician. He was born of a fam- 
ily of farmers, and no instance 
of marked musical talent can be 
found in his pedigree on either side 
of the house. He has not even the 
manual equipment of a pianist. His 
thumbs are stubby, the third and 
fourth fingers of each hand of almost 
even length. At first he was barely 
able to reach an octave. Daily for 
eight hours, through more than two 
thirds of his lifetime, he has prac- 
tised unremittingly at the keyboard. 
Above this drudgery, he has envis- 
aged the principles of economics and 
governmental science through long 
study. He speaks seven languages 
with equal ease, and few American 
orators speak with such facility, pre- 
cision and rhythmic grace as he. 
When he was 7 years old he began 
taking lessons from a country piano 
teacher, and at 13 he was sent to 
Warsaw to study in the Conserva- 
tory. His teachers told him he had 
no talent for the piano. Twice he 
was expelled for pranks. But he 
practised his 8 hours a day, and gave 
lessons to help pay his tuition. At 
17 he was advanced to the rank of 
professor in the Conservatory. But 
teaching was not remunerative, and 
poverty drove him to the concert 
stage. He toured Poland and Rus- 
sia at 18, gave 60 performances, and 
reaped $90, which he considered a 
fabulous sum. Nowadays a $10,000 
concert is a commonplace. It is un- 
necessary to recount Paderewski’s ad- 
vent in this country and his 11 tri- 
umphal tours here, or his journeys to 
every part of the civilized world un- 
til, like Alexander, he must sigh 
that there were no more worlds to 
conquer. 
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Paderewski had foreseen the World 
War, for he had studied in Berlin and 
had apprehended what all this arrog- 
ance and military elation must mean. 
Addressing his countrymen on July 
15, 1910, he said: “Brothers, the hour 
of our freedom is about to strike. 
Within five years a fratricidal war 
will soak with blood the whole earth. 
Prepare, brother Poles, because from 
the ashes of devastated cities and 
villages will rise the Polish Phoenix.” 
On St. Ignace’s day, in 1914, friends 
gathered at Paderewski’s villa on the 
shores of Lake Geneva to honor him. 
Hofman, Alma Gluck, Zimbalist, the 
Flonzaleys and other celebrities were 
there, when the telephone rang. “My 
friends,” said Paderewski, ‘“Ger- 
many has declared war on Russia. 
France is mobilizing. I am warned 
by the United States Embassy in 
Paris that the last train to cross the 
French border will start tonight 
from Lausanne. There is no time to 
lose.” And in consternation the 
guests hurried out to their waiting 
automobiles. 

The Poles were fighting in separ- 
ate camps, unable to communicate 
with one another, unable to formu- 
late common policy, while Russia of- 
fered autonomy for support, and Pil- 
sudski was urging them to fight for 
the Central Powers. Paderewski 
formed the General Polish Relief 
Agency, seemingly a charitable or- 
ganization, but in reality political. 
The task of uniting Poland behind 
the Allies had begun. In Paris, Lon- 
don, New York, Paderewski assumed 
cheerfully the role of “the official 
Polish beggar.” He gave concerts 
for the cause, and fellow artists 
helped him. But he found that the 
4,000,000 Poles in this country were 
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deterrants, so we are bringing crim- 
inal charges in Federal courts against 
all breweries violating the law. We 
are not only revoking permits of the 
guilty, but we are also refusing to 
reissue permits to persons who have 
violated the provisions of their per- 
mits, and that has resulted in clos- 
ing down about 50 plants recently. 

Are we obtaining convicticns in the 
courts? More than 30,000 within the 
last 18 months. 

Is prohibition driving the whisky ad- 
dict to drugs? Such reports are ut- 
terly without foundation. There is 
ample justification for the, statement 
that conditions are improving. 

What about the man who talks dry 
and drinks wet? I admit that a seri- 
ous difficulty in connection with 
enforcement is the surprising atti- 
tude of many influential persons who 
would not wink at the violation of 
any other statute, but who sanction 
and participate in the illegal traffic 
in liquor. There is only one question 
involved in Prohibition Law enforce- 
ment—“Are you for or against the 
Constitution of the United States?” 
If there can be any different degree of 
responsibility among citizens for the 
observance of the law, men of such 
influential circles as these should be 
considered even more guilty than 
those of whom society expects less. 
These men not only do injustice to 
themselves, but they set an example 
to those about them—which only en- 
courages further violations. If one 
group of citizens have a right to say, 
“TI do not like this law and will not 
observe it,” others have an equal 
right to say the same thing about 
some other law which they do not 
like. Only Governmental chaos can 
result from such an attitude. Yet 
these influential evaders are often 
the very men who need most the en- 
forcement of law to protect their 
large property rights. 

Every citizen enters into a contract 
with his Government to obey its Con- 
stitution and laws. Contracts are 
covenants, not scraps of paper. If 
the contract of capital with labor, or 
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labor with capital, is broken, indus- 
trial chaos results. And if the con- 
tract between the Government and 
any considerable number of its citi- 
zens is broken, at once the very 
foundations of the Government are 
undermined. 


How long will it take to bring the Pro- 
hibition Law to its maximum effectiveness? 
Former Governor Allen of Kansas 
says: “We are going through nation- 
ally the same experience that the sev- 
eral States went througli when they 
adopted Prohibition years ago.” After 
the first 10 years opposition to pro- 
hibition in Kansas rapidly subsided 
until today this law in Kansas is en- 
forced as successfully as any other. 


Is Prohibition here to stay? I be- 
lieve that if the United States were 
to vote tomorrow on prohibition, it 
would vote the largest majority ever 
recorded in the country. . Most 
of the clamor against prohibition 
originated with the propagandists of 
Europe. They see the loss of the 
American market and the handwrit- 
ing on their own walls. They are try- 
ing in every conceivable way to 
discredit prohibition here. The 
head of the prohibition movement in 
Europe had heard so much about the 
breakdown of prohibition in this 
country that he came here personally 
to investigate. The first night he was 
in New York he stationed himself at 
a corner to count the drunken men 
go by. He waited there for hours, 
but failed to see one drunkard. On 
successive nights, and in other cities, 
he duplicated his first night’s expe- 
rience. “I am utterly amazed,” he 
told me. “Prohibition in America is 
succeeding beyond the dreams of the 
most ardent prohibitionist in Eu- 
rope. Why, over there the general 
impression is that the entire Ameri- 
can people are engaged either in 
buying or selling liquor.” 

If you see that the Prohibition Law is 
being broken, should you notify the police? 
Would you notify the police if you 
saw a robbery or murder being com- 
mitted ? 
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The Great Audience Invisible 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (April) 


Orange Edward McMeans 
Author of “Eavesdropping on the World” 


NE recent Sunday night, sit- 
ting in the little back room, 
we listened with charmed 

delight to a pipe-organ and church- 
choir program, broadcasted by radio. 
Two weeks later we sat again listen- 
ing to the splendid music from this 
same station. This time the announ- 
cer stated that in one week following 
the first organ recital more than 17,- 
000 letters had been received com- 
mending their program—and the let- 
ters were still pouring in. He said 
that a tabulation showed that the 
letters came from every state in the 
Union, all the provinces of Canada, 
from Cuba, Mexico, Central America, 
and from hundreds of vessels on the 
Atlantic and Pacific. And what per- 
centage do you suppose of those who 
heard the big pipe-organ that Sun- 
day night took the trouble to write 
a letter? Any way you figure it, the 
result is startling. It shows that the 
organist of this one instrument is 
playing night after night to the 
greatest audience ever assembled by 
any means for any purpose in the his- 
tory of the world. Here we have, 
say, several hundred _ thousand, 
which might just as well be several 
million, each one of whom is hearing 
the music as plainly as if he had the 
best seat in the auditorium. Another 
difference that marks this vast com- 
pany of listeners is that they do not 
sit packed closely, row on row, in 
stuffy discomfort endured for the de- 
light of the music. How easy it is to 
imagine the listeners in homes; gar- 
ages, offices, cngine-rooms, hotels, 
apartments, each hearing with com- 
fort just where they happen to be, 
and scattered from the snowbound 
huts of the great northland to the 
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islands of the south. Or, let your 
fancy take you into hospital wards 
where helpless sufferers lie, smiling 
for a time as the pealing harmony 
rings out “Lead kindly light, amid 
the encircling gloom lead Thou me 
on.” 

And all this is about one concert 
from only one of the 825 broadcast- 
ing stations marked on my radio map. 
It is probable that the silent listen- 
ers on any one night will average 
several millions. What a company 
gathered for one purpose! 

Much harm has no doubt been 
done to the cause of radio broad- 
casting by the use of loud-speakers 
for demonstrations or as advertising 
devices by radio dealers. Many per- 
sons have an impression that the 
squawking, rasping noise emitted 
from the blaring horns of these de- 
vices is characteristic of radio in 
general, and naturally they care 
nothing for any more of it. Some 
loud-speakers do give excellent re- 
sults when manipulated by a compe- 
tent operator; but if you would know 
what radio receiving really means, 
you must put on the “ear-muffs” of 
a head-receiver set. 

As one of my visitors remarked, it 
is about as much fun hearing the 
announcements, and thereby finding 
where you are on the radio map, as 
it is listening to the programs. You 
listen to a musical program from 
San Antonio and then, by touching 
the ,dial slightly, jump 2,00) miles, 
perhaps, to hear ‘““‘WGY, Schenecta- 
dy.” This fishing in the far away 
with the radio hook and line is rare 
sport. The line is long, the fishing 
is getting better all the time, and it 
usually does not take many minutes 
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to find out what you have on the 


hook. In addition to the formal dec- 
laration of the station’s call letters, 
given at intervals through the pro- 
gram, these broadcasters have 
evolved a long list of stunts that 
identify them on the instant. A lo- 
comotive whistle marks the station 
at a railroad division point in Geor- 
gia. An auto siren identifies the 
good music of an automobile school 
in Kansas City. The “ting-a-ling” of 
the hand bell announces that the 
“town crier’’ of a Detroit newspaper 
is about to begin his whimsical di- 
gest of the day’s news. Even the 
voices of the announcers come to be 
familiar to one who listens often 
enough. 

The delight in the ‘‘eatch” often 
grows as you listen, to find some- 
thing going on of great timely or 
personal appeal. We heard the fare- 
well address of Clemenceau, ‘“‘The 
Tiger of France,” as he spoke in the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. Engineering 
training caused me to listen with 
keen zest one night as we happened 
to cut in to hear Doctor Steinmetz, 
of electrical fame, speaking to a con- 
vention in Massachusetts. There was 
the same delight in hearing Robert E. 
Speer speak from Pittsburgh con- 
cerning his recent trip throught Mes- 
opotamia, since 1 once sat under Doc- 
tor Speer’s teaching. During the 
final game of the last “world’s se- 
ries,’’ we heard the running comment 
on the game from the Polo Grounds. 
One night a little company of tea- 
chers were listening with us when we 
tapped a ring-side report of some 
boxing bouts. The usually demure 
teachers nearly laughed themselves 
into hysterics over the strange pu- 
gilistic lingo of the reporter. Of 
course, we_receive the printed ad- 
vance programs from many of the 
broadcasters, and select the richest 
feast according to our own measure 
of enjoyment. Then, again, we just 
browse around among the many sta- 
tions. One night we heard a program 
“for the especial benefit of Train 36, 
New York and New Orleans Limited, 





now running between Atlanta and 
West Point, Georgia.” And we who 
listened in Indiana could see in fan- 
cy the speeding train whose passen- 
gers were being entertained by the 
music flashing to them through the 
medium that laughs at slow-going 
steam. Often we catch a bit of per- 
sonal touch that lends ‘Shuman in- 
terest” to the formal programs, as 
when the violinist of Bonham, Texas, 
playing at Fort Worth, paused be- 
fore the first number to say, “Hello, 
Mama, I just wanted you to know 
that I arrived safely in Fort 
Worth.” On the night of a serious 
conflagration in Atlanta, the broad- 
caster stopped his regular program to 
tell of the progress of the fire as he 
saw, from his office, building after 
building succumb to the advancing 
flames. 

There is a suggestive hint of the 
world-broadening mission of radio 
broadcasting in listening to the 
nightly broadcasting of news, educa- 
tional, and musical features from 
Havana and Winnipeg. The broad- 
caster in Havana may not realize it, 
but he is conducting an English-Span- 
ish class of unprecedented atten- 
dance. His bi-lingual announcements 
will revive in many of his hearers 
memories of college courses in Span- 
ish, while the songs of the charming 
senoritas keep the attendance from 
falling off. Learn Spanish at home? 
Why not? 

Do folks go to church by radio? 
There is one preacher who knows 
they do. William Jennings Bryan re- 
ceived more than 4,000 letters from 
hearers in nearly every state, after 
speaking one Sunday evening in 
Pittsburgh. Another minister had so 
many calls for a certain broadcasted 
sermon that he printed 10,000 copies, 
and two weeks iater printed 10,000 
more to mail out to members of the 
great “invisible congregation.” 

For anything that is worth the tell- 
ing, this new-found handmaiden of 
civilization brings a way to tell it 
with the greatest ease to the greatest 
audience. 
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Is Conan Doyle Badly Deceived? 


Condensed from National Brain Power (April) 


Samri Frikell 


N May 21st of last year, Sir Ar- 

thur Conan Doyle, who was then 

making a lecture tour of the 
United States, was in Toledo, Ohio. 
On the day following, “The Toledo 
News-Bee,” one of the leading pa- 
pers of that city, published as the 
principal article on its first page a 
lenghty account of the seance which 
Sir Arthur had with Miss Ada Besin- 


net. The article was given a 7-col- 
umn heading, “Doyle Speaks to 
Dead.” The article stated that Sir 


Arthur had come to Toledo to have 
this seance with Miss_ Besinnet, 
classed as the foremost materializing 
medium now living. At this seance, 
Sir Arthur claimed to have seen and 
talked with his son and with his 
nephew, both killed in the world war. 
He saw his mother’s face, and others. 
Lady Doyle saw and talked with her 
mother and other relatives. “It was 
one of the most remarkable experi- 
ences that I have ever had,” said Sir 
Arthur. The other four members of 
the Doyle party were reported to 
have seen some of their friends and 
relatives. 


Now, I, too, have been in Toledo, 
and have gone through experiences 
with Miss Besinnet practically identi- 
cal with those of Sir Arthur-and his 
party. And it is because my 20 
years’ experience in conjuring magic 
have taught me how to deteet trick- 
ery, that I have dared to write this 
article telling what I saw. I was ask- 
ed to bé at the seanre sharply at 7:30. 
I purposely arrived early, but got no 
response after ringing the bell re- 
peatedly. After waiting ten minutes, 
the door opened and the janitor ap- 
peared, and I slipped in. .“Maybe 
they don’t want to let you ‘in,” the 
janitor said with a wink. The seance 
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room was on the third floor, and I 
could hear men and w.amen movi.rx 
about hurriedly as if intent upon 
preparations. But I stood at the 
third floor entrance fully 15 minutes 
ringing the bell and rapping before 
I was admitted. 

In the center of the room was a 
common dining room table. On it 
stood a trumpet, a tambourine, a coil 
of ropes, a pad of paper and a pen- 
cil. Stacked by the victrola were 
records in three piles, soft, medium, 
and loud. During the seance the vic- 
trola plays almost continuously, and 
I might as well say here that at times 
when things are happening in other 
parts of the room from where the 
medium sits the loudest records are 
played. When there is no question 
that the medium is in her chair, then 
the softest records are played. 


The other sitters were Mr. Roche, 
the author of the “News-Bee” article 
I mentioned; a Mr. and Mrs. Daly, 
and a physician of staunch local rep- 
utation. We were seated around the 
table. Mrs. Daly had charge of play- 
ing the victrola. The music was 
turned on and gradually Miss Besin- 
net closed her eyes, breathed heavily 
and sank back limply in her chair. I 
was told that the lady was no longer 
conscious of her surroundings and 
that she was, in fact, in a trance. The 
lights were then extinguished. What 
happened from this point on corre- 
sponded exactly with Mr. Roche’s ac- 
count of what Sir Doyle witnessed. 
Ghastly lights flitted about, clammy 
hands caressed my _ cheek, spirit 
voices—basso profundo, baritone, con- 
tralto, soprano—echoed and resounded 
through the room. The tambourine 
did a ghostly dance, and banged 
against the side of my head. The 





dining-room table rose bodily from 
the floor and almost touched the ceil- 
ing and then the Indian Chief who 
spoke through Miss Besinnet’s voice 
invited us to stand, while forty faces 
one after another appeared glowing 
and luminous before us. The faces 
of old women, little cherubs—all sorts 
and conditions of human faces flick- 
ered and vanished. Then, I felt a 
spirit hand grab my wrist, and, lay- 
ing it against the wrist of the medi- 
um, lash and bind it with the cords. 
Then the spirit voice called for lights, 
and I was not only corded to Miss 
Besinnet, but she herself was fettered 
with an intricate binding of ropes to 
the back and arms of the chair. Yet 
instantly, when the lights were put 
out again, the ghostly lamp fires 
flickered and danced, the tambourines 
banged, and by the same spirit hands 
I was released from the ropes. Next 
the trumpet came floating through 
the air. I put my ear to it, as di- 
rected, and heard a soft voice whis- 
pering to me that all was well, that 
loved ones were looking at me with 
tender eyes across the deep gorges of 
eternity. And I, too, heard the rustle 
of paper and the scratching of a pen- 
cil and received spirit writing from 
the Beyond. At last came the final 
miracle. The spirit of “little Pansy” 
carried fruit to every one present. 
Let us take up these experiences cate- 
gorically. 


1. I assert that the movements of 
the tambourine and the other phe- 
nomena of its kind were produced by 
a woman getting up from her chair 
silently and walking around the room. 
I know Miss Besinnet did leave her 
chair. I kicked out my foot in the 
dark and ran the heel of my shoe 
over the seat of her chair, and she 
was not. where she ought to have 
been. 

2 At the time that a spirit hand 
touched my cheek I leaned back my head 
and touched a lady’s bosom. If the lady 
was not Miss Besinnet then it was a 
thoroughly materialized apparition. 

3. I believe that all the voices which 
Miss Besinnet claims were spirit voices 
were her own, All my life I have been 
a student of ventriloquism. I could 
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identify to my own satisfaction in every 
voice from the sonorous thunderings of 
some alleged old spook to the baby twit- 
terings of Pansy as the voice—the very 
flexible and fully controlled voice—of 
Ada Besinnet. 


4. The lifting of the table was a trick 
which I can duplicate myself, 


5. The rope-tying trick is known to 
practically every amateur magician and 
I have duplicated it many times. 


6. The faces which were materialized 
were obviously masks. In one instance 
at least, a woman I believe to have been 
Miss Besinnet did not wear a mask but 
merely put her right hand up to her 
forehead, drew her hair close back over 
her scalp, and, closed her eyes, At this 
point, I violated one of che rules of the 
seance. We were told not to come within 
a certain distance of where the faces ap- 
peared, but under the cover of the dark- 
ness, which favored me as well as the 
spirits, I took three steps forward and 
my face was not four tmnches away from 
the medium’s face. I saw that she had 
some kind of flashlight clearly held in 
her hand. I was able to see the dress 
which she was wearing by the moment- 
ary illumination. 


7. I told Miss Besinnet that I was 
anxious to get a written message from 
my dead cousin, Bessie. It is true that 
I have a dead cousin by that name, I 
have several specimens of Miss Besin- 
net’s handwriting, and I wanted to see 
whether the spirit that wrote independ- 
ently and without Miss Besinnet’s as- 
sistance, according to her, would write 
the word Bessie the way she wrote Besin- 
net. I found that Miss Besinnet’s signa- 
ture closely resembles the handwriting of 
the spirit message. 


8, When I was christened I was given 
three names, All my life I have been call- 
ed “Charley,” by everybody who knows 
me. Bessie always called me Charley, I 
do not believe that she knew I 
was ever called by my second name, but 
in order not to confuse my name with 
that of another writer, I cut off the 
Charles in signing my literary work and 
used the second name. This happened 
long after Bessie died, Yet when Bessie 
apparently sent me a message from the 
Beyond, she addressed me in a formal 
way, using my middle name. If Bessie’s 
spirit knows of this I can hear her merry 
girlish laughter now. 


9. At the time that the apples were 
being distributed by our little friend 
Pansy, I heard a soft shuffling of a dress, 
and I stuck out my foot. Suddenly Miss 
Besinnet tripped over it and fell into her 
chair, 

That was the end of the seance. Miss 
Besinnet smilingly informed me that I 
owed her ten dollars. I paid her and 
just managed to catch the midnight 
train for New York. 
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The Tumult in the Churches 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (March 24) 


Bruce 


T is worth while to remember, first, 
that the tumult in the church is a 
condition of long standing. The 

story of the first heresy trial is writ- 
ten in the New Testament—the fif- 
teenth chapter of Acts. When the 
evidence was all in the council reach- 
ed the very wise decision that the 
church was big enough for both Paul 
and those who differed with him. If 
they wanted to go on with their strict 
interpretation of the creed, they might 
do it; but as for Paul, and the 
churches he had founded, they might 
also go on, omitting the nonessen- 
tials and holding only to the funda- 
mentals of the faith. 

The important thing to remember 
is that a difference of opinion among 
church members is a recognized ele- 
ment in the genius of Christianity. 
Jesus came to preach the truth that 
makes men free; and as long as men 
are free they will insist on inter- 
preting their freedom, each after his 
own mental fashion. The church is 
big enough even for very wide diver- 
gences in interpretation. 

The second point is that tumult is 
itself an evidence of vitality. Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbush once began to 
speak to a large audience when a 
man arose and launched into a bit- 
ter denunciation of the church. Final- 
ly, when the angry protest was fin- 
ished, the professor remarked: “No- 
body kicks a dead horse.” With those 
five words of rebuttal he was not 
thereafter interrupted. Nobody crit- 
icizes an institution which has ceased 
to be of any importance. The fact 
that there is tumult in and about the 
church is the best possible evidence 
of life. 

The third fact worth remembering 
is that men are “incurably religious.” 
So long as the stars taunt their 
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minds with the thought of infinity, 
so long as they feel inside themselves 
longings and outreachings which are 
bigger than themselves, men are go- 
ing to continue to have some sort of 
religion. Just how it will find ex- 
pression no one can tell, but it will 
not perish. It is something deeper 
than the church; it antedates the 
church. In some form or other this 
elemental need of men is going to find 
expression and satisfaction, just as 1t 
has since the days of Mohammed and 
Buddha. 


If this be true, then (point four) 
the friends of the church do it poor 
service in seeking to suppress dis- 
cussion or in flying into a panic when- 
ever the tumult is renewed. If I may 
say it without being misunderstood, 
the friends of Science and of Busi- 
ness are much braver in this respect. 
The guiding heads of large businesses 
do not fear developments which may 
mean radical readjustments in their 
affairs. They go out to meet those 
developments; search for them. One 
concern spends more than a million 
dollars a year in its research labora- 
tories. Any day a discovery may be 
made which will render millions of 
dollars’ worth of machinery useless. 
The president wants that informa- 
tion and wants it before anybody else 
gets it. The only thing he fears is 
complacency—a feeling that “because 
our fathers did it in this way, this is 
the way in which it will always be 
done.” 

Isn’t it fair to ask that the friends 
of the church shall have as much 
faith in their institution as the 
friends of a great business have in 
it? Many of the church’s friends do 
not have that faith today. Church 
statistics are badly camouflaged, and 
everybody knows it. Every city has 
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its thousands who, though entirely 
adrift, are yet carried on the rolls of 
the churches in the country towns 


from which they came. If every 
church roll were pruned of its ab- 
sentees and of its inactive names, the 
figures of church membership would 
bear a far different aspect. In most 
sections of the country attendance at 
church services is appreciably on the 
decline, and has been for a decade, 
despite published figures. Is this an 
evidence of the decay of religion, or 
merely an evidence of a change in 
the structure of our social life? 
Politics has been even harder hit; it 
is practically impossible to hold a po- 
litical mass meeting in this country 
any more. Life is very different from 
what it was a century ago. Then the 
work of men and women kept them 
separated through the day—in their 
homes, on their farms, in their in- 
dividual shops. Their hunger for 
companionship, as well as their faith, 
took them to the Sunday services and 
the Wednesday evening prayer meet- 
ing. Today we are. constantly 
together. We do business in big of- 
fices; we lunch in groups; we are in 
communication through the mails 
and by telephone. 

There has been a very great change 
in the character of men entering the 
ministry—another fact to be faced. 
A hundred years ago the leading 
spirits of every college class were 
prospective clergymen; today the 
leading spirits are claimed by busi- 
ness. I think this condition is not 
likely to change until there is some 
change in the church. In the aver- 
age town of 3,000 people today there 
are 5 or 6 Protestant churches, with 
from 20 to 100 families each. To be 
private chaplain of even 100 families 
is not a career that makes an appeal 
to a strong man. Such a man might 
be appealed to if, in that town, there 
were one church, doing a_ well- 
financed work of social service and 
paying its preacher a salary which 
would set him up—as he ought to be 
set up—on a level of financial equal- 
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ity with the other 
community. 

These are conditions and not the- 
ories. Business would face them with 
eyes wide open, asking to know the 
worst, seeking to discover what nec- 
essary adjustments they imply. The 
church can afford to be equally fear- 
less. Religion is not going to pass 
away. But the medium through which 
religion finds organized expression is 
unquestionably destined to undergo 
very great changes. In the modern 
world only one thing is fixed, and 
that is change. The world will be 
religious; and the church, made cour- 
ageous by that assurance, ought to 
ask with utmost frankness: “How 
will it be religious, and through what 
will it express its religion?” 


Finally, all periods of religious 
questioning cause a very large num- 
ber of people to go back to original 
sources and think out a creed for 


themselves. They are stimulated to 
study the life of Christ as it is revealed 
in the simple story of the evangelists—a 
Man so friendly and so blessed with hu- 
mor that little children followed him ev- 
erywhere; so popular a guest that we 
read repeatedly that ‘‘a certain man de- 
sired Him to have dinner at his house.” 
No two people see Him with the same 
eyes; but certainly no one who claims 
His fellowship ought to be content with 
a second-hand picture of Him. 

A great preacher once said to me, “If 
a god fairy were to appear to me and 
offer me any wish, I would say: ‘Let me 
have one evening of good ccnversation 
with Jesus of Nazareth here before the 
open fire.’’"’ To that preacher Chris- 
tianity is not a creed or a formula. It is 
a friendship with a man so human, so 
wise, so interesting and kindly—yes, and 
so entertaining—that one would choose 
an evening of His companionship be- 
yond that of any other being who ever 
walked this earth. 

Science widens our horizon, but the 
most truly scientifiCc men are men of 
faith. There will be faith on the earth 
when the last trumpet sounds, but how 
it will find expression—whether through 
Sunday church services, and creeds and 
rituals, or in some wholly different way— 
this we cannot tell. My own guess is 
that creeds will have become simpler, if, 
indeed, they have not entirely disap- 
peared, and that when the tumult ceases, 
those who have been most tumultuous will 
discover that they have not, after all, 
differed on the essential things. 


leaders of the 
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Royalty as a Going Concern 


Condensed from Woman’s Home Companion (April) 
Frederick L. Collins 


HE Prince of Wales has a suit 
. for every day of the year. And 
yet he has less interest in dress 
than the average American shoe 
clerk. But he needs this multiple 
wardrobe in his business, for he is a 
business man; and these are his busi- 
ness suits. His clothes have been 
selected to appeal to classes with 
which the Prince will mix. In fact, 
the only suits which the Prince can 
choose according to his tastes are his 
pajamas! A great deal of the per- 
sonal popularity of old Emperor Jo- 
seph of Austria has been ascribed to 
the fact that he wore the uniforms 
of his subjects, whom he received, 
whether Magyars, Cisleithan, or Po- 
lish. But the future King of England 
has improved on the methods of all 
rulers, ancient or modern. He would, 
if it would help the British Empire, 
wear a different suit of clothes for 
every man in England. 


“There never was a more naturally 
tactful man,” said Sir Gilbert Parker, 
“one who, with a supreme gift of 
feeling differences of view and tem- 
perament, adapted himself more to 
the needs of the moment. And his 
finesse is not artificial; it is sincere 
and human, prompted by a real love 
of the work he has to do and of the 
Empire which he serves. There never 
was a more gallant, modest and ‘all- 
round’ effective Prince of Wales. His 
dignity sits lightly but happily upon 
him; his great intelligence is an ac- 
cepted by-word; and he never mis- 
takes his foreign audiences.” 

During the Prince’s American tour, 
he was to spend the night in a tiny. 
town in British Columbia. The women 
scrubbed and polished the local gar- 
age, as the best place in which to 
have a dance. The Prince, hurrying 
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to the royal train after a gay even- 
ing of fox-trotting, heard of the ex- 
traordinary devotion of the town 
mothers, and insisted on remaining 
the following day to thank them for 
having gone down on their knees to 
give him pleasure. In an even 
smaller town, the Prince noticed an 
ex-soldier on the street. “Hello, Ser- 
geant,” he called, “where’s your 
brother?” Then he disrupted the 
schedule of the royal train by wait- 
ing another hour to meet the boy’s 
father and mother. Thus he crowned 
the lives of these old parents of the 
two boys whose faces he remembered 
somewhere in the Great War. 

Will the Prince ever marry? He 
will if and when he wants to, and 
not before. He rebels at parental 
rule. He insisted on leaving the glo- 
ries of Buckingham Palace for the 
modest comforts of York House. He 
didn’t like the aids whom his father 
picked out for him, and organized his 
own staff. He resented the elder 
statesmen who accompanied him on 
his first trips, and they did not go 
on his later ones. He will choose his 
own wife. In the meantime, he is 
devoting a very useful and colorful 
life demonstrating that, though roy- 
alty in these days has to be very good 
to be royalty at all, good royalty is 
just as popular as ever. 

The King himself is a remarkable 
man. In sheer brain capacity it is 
doubtful if he is surpassed by any of 
his ministers. Lord Northcliffe said 
to me, “King George can talk on any 
subject for three minutes better than 
any other man in the world.” Major 
Wrench, expert imperialist, says, 
“The King knows as much about the 
British Empire as any living man.” 
The Queen is not a charming woman 
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—but she is a very wise one. 
daughter, Mary, is lixe her—healthy, 
sensible, sweet, and good. The Queen 
Mother Alexandra has not lost one 
bit of her hold on the British pub- 


lic. In spite of her 70 years she is 
the handsomest and most graceful of 
the royal women. Prince Henry and 
Prince George, though kept in the 
background, are ready to carry on 
whatever positions fate may assign 
them. There isn’t a monarchy in 
Europe which would not be stronger 
for the presence of either of these 
boys as sold heir. That is how for- 
tunate England is in the quality and 
quantity of its reigning house. 


But it is not because these Wind- 
sors are such thoroughly “nice peo- 
ple” that they alone, of all the royal 
families of Europe, have emerged 
from the war stronger than they 
entered it. The British Royal Family 
has made the British Empire strong- 
er. The chief knot which ties the 
virtually independent States of Can- 
ada and Australia and India to the 
little dependent Island of Great 
Britain is the patriotic sentiment em- 
bodied in the Crown. This is the 
chief difference between British Roy- 
alty and other royalty. British Roy- 
alty performs a necessary function— 
it is a going concern. In dealing 
with foreign countries, too, the King 
of England is most proficient in the 
“glad hand” art. But nothing that 
British Royalty does at home is so 
important to the nation as what it 
does abroad. Many strong commer- 
cial houses have gone bankrupt be- 
cause they failed to send out sales- 
men. There were some royal houses 
like that. Most of those houses are 
in political bankruptcy. Modern, up- 
to-date royalty, on the other hand, 
sends out salesmen and delivers 
goods. 

With the exception of Sir Harry 
Lauder, there is probably no living 
Britisher who has traveled so far In 
so short a time as the Prince of 
Wales. It might be a good thing if 
we had a fresh-faced American youth, 
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with a fondness for baseball and fish- 
ing and pretty girls, and a god-sent 
devotion to American ideals, travel- 
ing to the ends of the earth, making 
us understood and liked. . . And 
there is an almost uncanny wisdom in 
the way these hard-working people 
go about their work. English royal- 
ty keep only a small working staff 
of Princesses and Dukes and Queens, 
each with a job, and each known to 
the man in the street. Victoria’s 
daughters served their time doing the 
things which Prince Edward and 
Princess Mary are doing now. It was 
a common sight to see them starting 
out at seven o’clock in the morning 
for a long day’s work, laying corner 
stones, presiding at hospital meet- 
ings, kissing poor babies. Now, no 
one hears of them. The unwilling- 
ness to burden the people by multi- 
plying the numbers of the royal 
household is conspicuous in the case 
of Princess Mary’s husband, Viscount 
Lascelles, who still remains the same 
unimportant Viscount Lascelles. Even 
the King’s own sister’s children are 
plain Mr. and Miss Duff. This condi- 
tion of things is wise—it keeps down 
expenses, and leaves the ~ spotlight 
where it belongs—on the Prince of 
Wales. The average Englishman 
likes his democracy with just a little 
bit of gold lace on it! and he finds in 
the Prince of Wales all that he needs. 
The Prince, perhaps, has done more to 
save the British Empire during these 
unsettled years than any other liv- 
ing man; furthermore, his very ex- 
istence is, to the Londoner, a contin- 
uing joy. 

The Englishman realizes that by de- 
mocracy alone he cannot live. He de- 
pends for his life on an Empire bound 
together by the slender circlet of a 
Crown. The cost of a palace is nothing 
—if his life is saved! And the English- 
man is fortunate, for he gets from his 
royalty a service that is as genuine as 
it is unique. Monarchs of Europe are 
invariably “‘kind to the poor.” It is a 
royal pose. But nowhere have I seen 
such devotion to the mental and spiritual 
needs of a people as is shown by the 
entire family of George the Fifth, British 
Royalty have transformed perfunctory 
service into a religion, Every day they 


give their lives for their people, 
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Radicalism versus Government 


Condensed from The North American Review (March) 


Ben W. Hooper 
(Continued from March Digest) 


Y far the most alarming feature 
of Radicalism in this country 
today is the persistent, system- 

atic, wide-spread effort to destroy the 
confidence of the people in the courts. 
The extent to which this is being 
carried on can be realized only by 
those who read the radical publica- 
tions. A few quotations taken at 
random, from a small number of 
publications, follow: 

“Locomotive Engineers’ Journal,” 
July, 1922: 

“Putting the gown of a Chief Jus- 
tice on a man does not alter by one 
whit the respect to which he is en- 
titled. Why should the workers ac- 
cept as divine law the decrees of the 
same ‘Injunction Bill’ Taft, who, first 
among federal judges, nailed the en- 
gineer to ‘his locomotive and denied 
him the right to quit work when the 
job and pay dissatisfied him? .. . 
Perhaps, Mr. Debs is right when he 
says in his article in this issue that 


Mr. Taft was appointed to administer 


this kind of justice.” 

“Locomotive Engineers’ 
June, 1922: 

We sound a warning to the courts, the 
police and other agencies of ‘“‘justice’’ 
which are using force and the power of 
the State to coerce organized labor. They 
are treading upon dangerous” ground. 
They are doing more to overthrow law 
and order and destroy the government 
than all the Bolsheviks and radical agi- 
tators who ever existed, and they are 
compelling even the dullest worker to 
realize that the right of labor will re- 
ceive scant consideration until the State 
itself is controlled by the producing 
classes. . . . Is there any remedy short 
of revolution? 

“Journal of Electrical Workers,” 
July, 1922: 

Chief Justice Taft is to be given credit 
for removing all doubt about the courts, 
in the main, being the apparatus of the 
big interests, barren of justice, and club 
of those who have looted America, 
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Journal,” 


“Sheet Metal Workers’ 
April, 1922: 

America today is a composite of every 
form of tyranny practiced in the Old 
World and historically recorded, until 
the New World can give the extinct and 
existing monarchical forms of govern- 
ment in the Old World lessons in how to 
effectively fit the necks of a subject peo- 
ple to the galling yoke, not of freedom 
but of an unacknowledged but neverthe- 
less existing vassalage. 

“Sheet Metal Workers’ Journal,” 
July, 1922: 

A Union Army officered by Union Men 
would logically be in perfect harmony 
with trades union ideals, for only by 
and through such an agency would the 
present practice of recourse to armed 
intervention in labor disputes cease to be 
the crowning infamy of an alleged demo- 
cratic republic, 

“The Railroad Telegrapher,” Aug- 
ust, 1922: 

There is no law now—there exists but 
anarchy—the anarchy of a government 
based on the whims, _ susceptibilities, 
wishes and desires of five old men of the 
Supreme Court who are opposed to the 
law made by the people for the people. 

“Texas Railway Journal,” August, 
1922: 

Strike breaking is becoming unhealthy 
in Missouri and Illinois, as it will be 
elsewhere when real unfon voters exer- 
cise enough intelligence to vote their la- 
bor tickets straight. If you, a worker, 
persist in your disregard for the neces- 
sity of solidarity at the ba!lot lox, then 
you will later be compelled to resort to 
physical force—to the rifle, if you please 
—to compel from the masters recognition 
of your rights, 

Such excerpts might be extended 
ad infinitum, but those given are typi- 
cal of the sentiments that are being 
inculeated among laboring men with 
reference to the Government under 
which they live. As a rule, these 
come from the leaders of the most 
highly paid workers in the country, 
the purchasing power of whose wage 
is considerably higher than it was 


before the war, notwithstanding the 
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increased cost of living. The tone 
and tenor of the utterances of the 
really radical papers and leaders can 
well be imagined without being set 
out here. 

This attack on the courts is equiva- 
lent to an attack on all forms of civ- 
ilized government, because there can 
be no government without laws, and 
without courts to provide the inter- 
pretation necessary to the enforce- 
ment of the laws. Such a_preach- 
ment therefore tends to the destruc- 
tion of all government and the en- 
thronement of anarchy. In fact, 
here is a condensed analysis of the 
various steps in the program advo- 
cated: 

1. To deprive the courts and all 
other tribunals of the power to ob- 
struct strikes and to restrain strikers 
from the use of force. 

2. To curtail both State and Na- 
tional troops so that the Government 
cannot successfully use them to pro- 
tect employers, workers and the pub- 
lic from the violence of strikes. 

3. To subordinate the judicial to 
the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment so that sweeping changes in 
our political and industrial system 
can be speedily accomplished. 


4. Having consummated these 
steps, the logical sequence would be 
the conversion of the republic into 
some sort of a socialistic or com- 
munistic government. This is why 
the Socialists are cooperating so cor- 
dially with the leaders of most of 
the railway labor organizations. 

These leaders propose for the pres- 
ent to operate inside the party lines 
of the two old parties. This move- 
ment to manipulate a bloc vote in 
the two political parties so as to con- 
trol both will have to be met by in- 
telligent, patriotic and non-partisan 
action upon the part of the great 
conservative-progressive element of 
the country. It will require a show 
of strength to prevent time-serving 
politicians from prostrating them- 
selves before this pretentious class 
array. 
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We have in this country the un- 
reasoning class spirit which caused 
the leaders of the Russian workers 
to anathematize a dictatorship and 
then to set up one of their own, to 
rebel against military oppression and 
then to create a military despotism, 
to advocate freedom of the press and 
then to throttle it when their turn 
came, to plead the cause of the la- 
boring man and then to make him a 
voiceless, helpless conscripted toiler 
in a condition approximating peon- 
age. 

And this is the lesson for the sen- 
sible American working-man—the 
danger of following off after leaders 
who call themselves progressive, but 
who are, in every sense, reactionary, 
who hastily propose to throw into the 
discard the best Government the 
world ever saw, who seek to set up 
physical force above the law, and 
whose programme, according to all 
human precedents, would plunge our 
country into the depths of poverty, 
crime, misery and despair. 

Let us charge up the Radicalism 
that is extant in our country to 
three causes, namely: tke miasma 
that has floated across the sea from 
Europe; the inherent restlessness of 
certain types of men who always 
magnify the ills around them; and, 
most important of all, the fact that 
the gigantic growth of modern indus- 
trialism has created inequalities and 
injustices that call for readjustment. 
To this latter task, thinking men must 
address themselves and that with 
alacrity. 

No word here written is intended 
to discourage the aspirations of la- 
boring men for the betterment of 
the conditions of themselves and 
their dependents. The standards of 
living for the worker have constantly 
moved forward in our Republic. This 
process must continue, and, in an or- 
ganized and collective way, labor 
must strive for its furtherance. It 
is a consummation, however, that 
cannot be attained by force nor ac- 
celerated by the legerdermain of 
political wonder-workers. 
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The Romance of Fur 


Extracts from The Mentor (April) 


Agnes C. Laut 


ROM time beyond memory, furs 
have ranked with jewels as the 
badge of royalty. The ermines 

of coronation robes in Europe have 
their counterpart in the Turkish red 
kolinskies of the sultans, or the sa- 
bles and martens of Chinese man- 
darins. 

Why do furs fascinate us so? Be- 
cause there is a fur for every face. 
Be the face old or young, fair or 
dark, gold hair or black, there is a 
fur to frame that face and bring out 
its lines of beauty ard soften its 
harshness; and the search for that 
fur, both for use and beauty, is the 
oldest vocation of mankind dating 
back to cave life. 

The first settlers of North Ameri- 
ca, with no trade, no cleared land to 
raise food and clothing, could not 
have existed a year, much less ex- 
plored and secured a continent, with- 
out coin to pay their way. And the 
coin that paid the way was the pelt 
of the little brown beaver. Search for 
the pelt of the beaver led adven- 
turers across the sea to the wastes 
of Canada, lured them north to the 
Arctic and south as far as California. 
The wealth of the wilderness paid 
the cost of exploration and settle- 
ment, and replenished the impover- 
ished treasuries of European mon- 
archs. It was the beaver that made 
exploration pay. 

I recall when reading the minutes 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 
1668, in Hudson’s Bay House, Lon- 
don—dim old records written with a 
goose quill in fading ink, and the 
reports of their sea captains and land 
couriers written often on beaver 
parchment from day to day as these 
old adventurers threaded the ice 
packs of Hudson Straits, or paddled 
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in the canoe brigades up the Saskat- 
chewan—that I said to myself: ‘‘Here 
is a record unparalleled in human 
history—a handful of whites, seldom 
more than two thousand up to 1821, 
literally conquering a continent, and 
conquering it not for the sake of do- 
minion, but for the lure of the bea- 
ver’s pelt.” There were the fights 
with France up on Hudson Bay, be- 
hind 18-foot walls of solid stone, 
from 1671 down to the fall of Que- 
bec in 1759. Then followed more 
struggles: guerilla warfare, trader 
against trader, sometimes poison the 
weapon, always bayonet and old 
flintlock in continuous use — against 
the American fur trader, who came 
up from St. Louis to the mountains; 
or the Astor men, who came around 
the Horn or overland up the Mis- 
souri to dominate the Pacific; of the 
Scotch fur traders of Montreal, who 
penetrated the fur country to the 
north; and always the old Hudson’s 
Bay Company — bent but not brok- 
en, defeated but never licked—came 
up and back, to dominate the fur 
country. Of all the fur companies 
to exploit the wealth of the wilder- 
ness only one survives today in its 
pristine power, doing a bigger busi- 
ness today than in the heyday of its 
glory, when its traders ruled as 
lords of the north, emperorg of a 
wilderness, from the Sacramento to 
the Arctic, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific; and that is the “Gentleman 
Adventurers of the Ancient and 
Honorable Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Chartered by the Royal Favor of 
Charles II.” 


Furs have been hunted in North 
America since 1668, yet the business 
is bigger today than ever. This is 
easily explained. All classes of so- 
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ciety wear furs today, whereas, 100 
years ago, furs, like pearls, were the 
badge of nobility or wealth. Further, 
furs bring higher prices by a thou- 
sandfold in some cases than they did 


20 years ago. For instance, I have 
seen mink sell at 80 cents a skin that 
today would bring $70. Muskrats 
that used to sell for 15 cents now 
command $5 to $7. In the old days, 
rabbits were considered worthless; 
but there came new processes of 
treating rabbit, and, in a single sale, 
as many as twelve million rabbit 
skins have been sold. 

Moreover, fashion shifts. The 
vogue is fox one year, beaver the 
next, and otter the next; or else the 
craze runs to little furs. As the vogue 
shifts, low prices are put on the furs 
out of fashion and the trappers are 
discouraged going after those furs, 
so those animals multiply. Trappers 
also have learned not to kill the 
mother and the young, and not to 
cause bush fires, which destroy more 
animal life than trap or gun. It is 
interesting to note also that trap. 
pers have been discouraged in the 
use of poison bait, for poison spoils 
the fur, and in the use of traps in 
which the animal is not killed with- 
in a short time, for the trapped fur 
is fevered and sheds. Indeed, the 
rare furs will all soon be “farmed” 
like the silver fox; for the careful 
feeding, the protection from injury, 
and the painless death always yield 
a finer fur. 

In 1922 the fur catch was the 
most plentiful and of the highest 
quality ‘known for a quarter of a 
century; and prices were normal, 
with good profits for all trappers. 
Low prices are a curse to the trade. 
They offer no incentive to the hunt- 
er, who can live on his own kill and 
in his own clothes, and let the pred- 
atory animals multiply to a point 
that destroys the finer furs. In 1921- 
22, wolves and bears were so plen- 
tiful in the north they were a men- 
ace to other game life; and in the 
same year beaver were so plentiful 
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that they were flooding farm lands. 

Muskrat, like rabbit, when too 
prolific in their burrows, become so 
infected with intestinal parasites and 
mange that they die in millions and 
migrate so far afield that animals de- 
pendent on them for food—such as 
the wolf and the lynx — become so 
poor in fur they are not worth tak- 
ing and become a menace to them- 
selves and all creatures which are 
their prey, like the baby caribou and 
baby deer. In fact, the scarcity of 
baby caribou in 1922 is directly 
traceable to the overrun of wolves. 
The whole subject of fur life is so 
intricate it is its own balance wheel. 
In a few seasons the overproduction 
of wolves and rabbits will bring the 
cycle of mange, when the wolves will 
die off from starvation, or eat their 
young; and then the little fellows— 
otter, muskrat, mink, marten, fisher 
—will come back in plenty. 

I have known not a few trappers 
who almost paid for their lives for 
pet wolves and bears brought up on 
the bottle. A bear or wolf is a play- 
ful comrade till he comes to the 
mating age. Then the least said 
about his morals, or his code of hon- 
or, the better for our opinion of him. 
He is a beast of prey, who will rip 
his mate open and eat her unborn 
young if crossed in his curious 
moods. It is one of the sphinx trag- 
edies of the thing called “‘life’ that 
cannot be explained today. I have 
known of bears and wolves that 
loved their dog chums in puppy and 
cubby days until adolescence, when 
there was another story—a ruthless 
story of cruelty and sudden treach- 
ery. I have also known of ladies who 
pointed in reproach at my collection 
of furs, who had never heard of 
what seals do to their mates and 
young. Man’s death to the fur bear- 
er is—death. No denying that; but 
it is a merciful death compared to 
the animal’s death from his own 
kind. Fur farming will change the 
cruel features, and is applying eu- 
thanasia—or easy death—to that end 
every day. 
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Seeing the Invisible 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (April) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’ 


NYONE who is to live life finely 
must have the ability to see in 
it something more than its pro- 

saic elements. Riding on a New 
York bus recently I watched a girl 
who was altogether unconscious of 
anybody or anything except her own 
happiness, as she sat quietly look- 
ing at a brand-new diamond ring on 
her finger. She was seeing the in- 
visible. The diamond was to her a 
sacrament and symbol of unseen 
reality. 

No man is the whole of himself 
until he has developed this capacity 
to see something in life besides its 
prose. The deepest and finest expe- 
riences of humankind have always 
been expressed in poetry, bodied 
forth in pictures, symbolized in 
imagination, set to music and sung. 
All of Christmas could not be ex- 
pressed without Christmas trees, 
holly, mistletoe, angels, carols and 
Santa Claus. Most of us love great 
music because it says things which 
we feel but cannot tell. The florists’ 
windows tell the truth: Some things 
must be said with flowers. 

People doubtless differ tempera- 
mentally in their sensitiveness to 
these nonprosaic elements in experi- 
ence. But for all that, the degree to 
which a man is sensitive to them is 
one of the tests of his character. In- 
deed, in an age when strenuousness 
seems to many a sufficient solution 
to man’s problems, few things need 
much more to be stressed. As one 
watches the throngs of our never- 
quiet cities, one can see that the 
trouble with many of us is that we 
have overdeveloped our practical 
strenuousness; we have underdevel- 
oped our responsiveness to life’s heal- 
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ing, cleansing, redeeming spirituali- 
ties. 

Man’s distinction is that he can ad- 
mire, adore; that he is aware of 
something or Someone above him, 
possessing the right to his devout al- 
legiance; that he can know rever- 
ence, which Shakespere rightly call- 
ed, “The Angell of the World.” As 
every minister knows, into whose con- 
fessional comes endless stories from 
real life, the trouble with multitudes 
of people is that they forget that 
the glory of life comes not from the 
things which we command, but from 
the things which we reverence. One 
reads the popular books about suc- 
cess and continually misses this pri- 
mary matter; we are not told what 
many of us most need to learn, that 
responsiveness to whatis above us is 
the soul of the whole business. You 
can always tell a man’s quality by 
noting the things to which he is 
alive; people constantly reveal their 
spiritual rank by their responsive- 
ness. Real music does not stir them; 
some cheap tune does. The glories 
of God’s out-of-doors awaken no re- 
sponse. The benedictions of a pure 
heart seem tame to them; they love 
the perversions of a vicious life. 
They are alive to the low; they are 
dead to the high. 


Now, the capacity of response is 
not alone the test of our quality; it 
is the innermost secret of spiritual 
wealth. When a man responds to a 
great book he has not simply reveal- 
ed himself; he has enriched himself. 
Only responsiveness can open the 
door of the heart to anything. This is 
the reason why an unresponsive child 
is the despair of a home. Passion- 
ate temper in a child is trying; but 
what may not be done with a tem- 
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pestuous boy when his energy has 
been harnessed? Lying in a child is 
dangerous, yet what may not be done 
with an imaginative lad who with 
difficulty distinguishes fact from 
fancy? Selfishness is a root of evil; 
but a child ambitious to possess and 
to surpass is raw material for strong 
living. All such faults are perver- 
sions of powers fundamentally good; 
but unresponsive sullenness — that 
shuts the doors against everything. 

No one intelligently can call man’s 
power responsively to look up and 
love the Highest, an impractical mat- 
ter. The most powerful living has 
always been associated with it. No- 
body has ever counted in this world 
without it. History is clear about 
this matter: Responsiveness to 
the Unseen—Love, Ideals, Truth, 
God—is the great driving power for 
strong living. The most matter-of- 
fact among us may well recall that we 
number our years from the birth of 
One from the gravitation of whose 
life we no more can escape than the 
tides from the moon, because the In- 
visible was real to Him and He knew 
God. 

This hunger for assurance about 
the reality and friendliness of the 
Unseen is the explanation of the 
strange custom of going to church. 
The real question is the opposite of the 
one generally discussed: Why does 
anybody ever go to church at all? 
Few customs are more widespread 
and more persistent; there must be 
something ingrained in human nature 
to which so strange a habit makes an 
appeal. Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
said that there was in his heart a 
plant called reverence which needed 
watering about once a week. Relig- 
ious worship rests back upon this 
fact that man cannot help looking 
up. It is not theology that folk 
come to-seek; it is satisfaction for 
the upreach of their lives. Theology, 
like a telescope, is made simply to 
help people see, and like a telescope, 
is meant to be looked through and 
not looked at. If a preacher, in- 
stead of talking about his theology, 
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reaily uses it, if he say, “Look with 
me at the Eternal,” the people will 
get what they came for, will thank 
God, take courage, and go out to live 
with a new sense of the reality of 
the Unseen. 


According to fable, a spider once 
came down upon a single filament of 
web from the lofty rafters of a barn 
and established himself upon a low- 
er level. There he spread his web, 
caught flies, and prospered. One 
day, he saw the thread that stretch- 
ed up into the unseen above him. 
“What is that for?” he said, and 
snapped it—and all his web collapsed. 
A good deal of man’s spiritual history 
is condensed into that fable. Un- 
less we can keep our materialists 
from breaking our connections with 
the Unseen above us, some more of 
man’s spiritual history will prove the 
fable true. 

The only way in which many impatient 
minds among us can maintain respect 
for the Church and willingness ty sup- 
port it is by constantly .emembering 
that behind all her failures she does 
strive to meet this central need of hu- 
man life. Say “church” to some people, 
and they at once think of some one de- 
nomination, with its inadequacies and 
faults. Yet, if every time a man thought 
of representative government he _ had 
nothing in his mind except the exhibi- 
tions of it which many of our cities. 
states and nations are presenting, would 
he not ridicule that too? Behind our 
pitiably fallible experiments with repre- 
sentative government stands the Ideal. 
worth everything our fathers gave for it 
and all that we can give. So, behind 
the churches stands the Church, and the 
Church is not Anglican nor Methodist 
nor Baptist nor Presbyterian. The 
Church is the fellowship of souls who in 
the spirit have found God. The institu- 
tions that matter most on earth, like law 
courts and parliaments and families and 
churches, are those which are endeavor- 
ing amid frailty and difficulty to express 
in a fallible institution something spir- 
itual and eternal—justice or democracy 
or love or faith—without which man can- 
not live. No one has any business to 
despise a sincere attempt to put into ex- 
pression, however faulty, something in- 
dispensable to man—and saving rela- 
tionship with the Divine is indispensa- 
ble. Point out to some of us, therefore, 
the humblest, narrowest, most struggling 
church to be found and, while we may 
deplore it, we shall not despise it. 
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How Our Earth Was Formed 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (April) 
Dr. E. E. Free 


TREMENDOUS burst of light 

blazed out in infinite space; 

two huge stars surged toge- 
ther at terrific speed. They shattered 
vast fragments from each other as 
they passed—and thus our earth was 
born! No chapter of science is more 
inspiring than the story of how as- 
tronomers have learned of what the 
stars are made, why they shine, 
how far away they are. 

Six thousand years ago shepherds 
of Chaldea learned to tell the time 
or the points of the compass or to 
predict the coming seasons from the 
stars. A little later the priests be- 
came astronomers, made star maps, 
observed eclipses, and charted the 
movements of the planets. But though 
the stars had been studied for 60 
centuries, we knew, even 50 years 
ago, almost nothing about what they 
really were. Today we know that 
the stars are made of the same ele- 
ments that we have on earth. We 
know how hot they are; that some 
are thousands of degrees hotter than 
the sun, while others are cooler. We 
know that double stars exist; two 
great globes, each larger than our 
sen, revolving like the balls of a 
dumb-bell around their common 
center of gravity. We know that all 
the stars are moving, that there are 
two great streams of them flying 
through each other in opposite di- 
rections, like ships coming and go- 
ing on the sea. 


Most of the tremendous increase 
in scientific knowledge has been due 
to the spectroscope, which analyzes 
the light of the stars and tells us 
what particular kinds of glowing 
matter produced that light. By 
this instrument we can also measure 
how far away the stars are, and how 
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fast they are moving. Even the 
nearest gtar, one that is close enough 
to be measured by ordinary survey- 
ing methods without using the spec- 
troscope at all, is 26 trillion miles 
from the earth. For the more dis- 
tant stars miles become meaningless 
and the astronomers use the light- 
year—the distance that light, mov- 
ing at 186,000 miles a@ second, will 
travel in one year. The farthest 
stars yet measured are 220,000 of 
these light-years from us. The visi- 
ble universe, the cloud of stars that 
we see and of which our sun is one, 
is believed to cover the astonishing 
distance of at least 300,000 light- 
years from side to side. 

These figures are far beyond the 
human imagination. An airplane 
flying night and day at 200 miles an 
hour would need a little over 52 
years to make the trip from us to the 
sun. Yet this 52-year journey to 
the sun is only about one-fourteen 
billionth of the distance to the far- 
thest known star; about the same as 
the thickness of a sheet of paper in 
comparison with the distance from 
New York to San Francisco. And in 
this astonishing depth of space there 
are over two billion stars that we 
know about; one star for every man, 
woman and child now alive in the 
world, and enough stars left over so 
that everybody in the United States 
could have three or four extra. 
Probably there are a vastly larger 
number of stars that we do not 
know about because they are too 
small or because they are dark. Bil- 
lions on billions of stars, most of 
them larger than our sun; no one 
knows how many billions more of 
planets and earths and moons, of 
star clusters and of nebulae, all of 
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them inside a space so vast that the 
nearest of them are trillions of miles 
apart—this is what we know of the 
universe. And man, crawling around 
on his small dust mote of an earth, 
hag been able to stretch out the fin- 
gers of his mind through all this 
swarm of other worlds; has been 
able to weigh and measure and to 
understand. No fact in the universe, no 
achievement of man, is more truly won- 
derful than this. 

How did this tiny earth of ours 
come to be formed? Scientists be- 
lieve that the earth was once a part 
of the sun. It was pulled out of the 
sun, a billion years ago, by an en- 
counter with a passing star. The sun 
is a star. It is not fixed at a certain 
point in space, but is moving about 
13 miles every second, carrying us 
and all the planets with it. The other 
stars move too. All of them drift 
about in space like flying gnats in 
a great room. And once, one of these 
drifting stars happened to come too 
close to our sun. Perhaps it came 
within a few billion miles; close 
enough anyway, that the attraction 
of gravity between it and the sun 
was strong enough to pull out of the 
half-fluid sun a lot of drops of matter, 
much as the gravity of the earth will 
pull drops of water out of a wetted 
sponge if you hold it up. The other 
star moved on. It left behind a sun 
surrounded by a great revolving 
cloud of lumps of matter. Gradually 
these gathered into larger lumps; 
these are the planets and the earth. 

The earth was at first molten rock 
all the way through. Gradually it 
grew cooler and hardened. After 
millions of years the crust grew cool 
enough for water to collect on it. 
With the first seas and what went on 
in them we come to the part of the 
story of the world that we can read 
in the record of the rocks. Earth- 
quakes have tilted up strata of rock 
that were once deep down in the 
earth. There is no doubt that most 
of these rock strata or layers were 
formed in water, and in about the 
same way that rocks are still being 
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formed on the bottom of the ocean— 
by the slow hardening of loose sands 
and clays carried down by rivers in- 
to the sea. Now and then a fish dies 
and its bones sink to the bottom. Or 
a tree trunk or the bones of some 
land animal may wash out and be- 
come buried by the mud. These make 
the fossils. Millions of years later 
the fossils and the sediment together, 
raised above the sea by some move- 
ment of the earth’s crust, will make 
a rock layer for future geologists to 
study. Altogether there are rock 
strata at least 55 miles in thickness 
which geologists have identified and 
mapped. The discovery of radium 
gave us the key to the puzzle of how 
long this rock strata has been form- 
ing. The atoms of radium explode 
at a known rate, leaving behind them 
certain elements, especially lead. 
Hence, by determining the exact 
amounts of radium and of lead in a 
rock, it is possible to calculate how 
long this process has been going on 
—how long it has been since that 
rock was formed. The oldest rocks 
have the astounding age of about 
1,600,000,000 years. The earth it- 
self is far older than that. In com- 
parison with the oldest rocks, the 
whole history of America since Col- 
umbus is no longer than 8 minutes 
out of a human lifetime! 


Is our earth destined to perish in 
a stellar collision? Such a doom is 
far from imminent. The nearest star 
is some 26 trillions of miles away. 
For the sun to go so far will take 
over 60,000 years. Moreover, we are 
not moving in this direction and even 
the more distant stars toward which 
we are moving are moving also. 
I have compared the stars in space 
to gnats flying about in a room. 
If the gnats are as far away from 
each other on the average, as to the 
stars are, there will be about seven 
gnats in a room two miles square. You 
can imagine that there will be small 
chance for two gnats accidentally to 
bump into each other. Probably 
life’s record in the future will be 
even longer than its past record. 
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The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes 


Condensed from Current History (April) 


Robert F. Griggs 
Leader of the Katmai Expeditions of the National Geographic Society 


HE Valley of Ten Thousand 

Smokes originated in the terrific 

eruption of Katmai in 1912, 
which was one of the greatest vol- 
canic cataclysms of historic times. 
Yet, because it occurred in a remote 
and almost uninhabited portion of the 
Alaska Peninsula, it attracted little 
attention in the outside world. 


Nevertheless, people at great dis- 
tances soon knew that something 
extraordinary had occurred. A pecu- 
liar “dry fog” different from any- 
thing ever observed before, quickly 
spread round the world and was re- 
ported by stations in both hemi- 
spheres. This haze was caused by 
the cloud of dust projected by the 
voleano into the upper layers of the 
atmosphere. Measurements by the 
Smithsonian Institution show that 
the dust cloud intercepted and dissi- 
pated, on the average, 10 per cent of 
the sun’s heat, causing the notori- 
ously cold summer of 1912. So great 
was the effect that, as calculated by 
W. J. Humphreys of the U. S. Wea- 
ther Bureau, a succession of such 
eruptions would lower the tempera- 
ture of the earth enough to cause 
another ice age. 

The immensity of the cataclysm is 
beyond comprehension. If such a 
voleano should burst forth on Man- 
hattan Island the sulphurous fumes 

_ would offend human nostrils and tar- 
nish exposed brass as far away as 
Denver, while in Pittsburgh acid rain 
due to sulphuric acid from the erup- 
tion would destroy lawns and cause 
stinging burns wherever it touched 
the flesh. New York City would be 
overwhelmed by a flow of incandes- 
cent sand, which would utterly de- 
stroy everything it touched. There 
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would be no survivors and few, if 
any, ruins left to mark the site of 
that great city. 

Owing to its inaccessibility, the re- 
gion has been studied only by the 
expeditions sent out by the National 
Geographic Society, whose findings 
have just been published by the so- 
ciety in the book, “The Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes.” 

The nearest settlement was Ko- 
diak, 100 miles from the volcano. 
Here total darkness prevailed for 
three days—“solid” darkness, blacker 
than anything else imaginable—so 
thick that a lantern held at arm’s 
length could not be seen through the 
impenetrable curtain of dust. The 
ashfall. at this distance, after being 
packed down, was 10 inches deep on 
the level. Dire terror, naturally, 
took possession of the inhabitants. 

After much toil and effort we 
reached the rim of Katmai, where we 
found a crater 8 miles in circumfer- 
ence and 3,700 feet deep. In the bot- 
tom was a beautiful milky-blue lake 
of hot water, surrounded by almost 
perpendicular precipices of  rich- 
toned lavas, superbly framing the 
turquoise waters, the whole forming 
one of the most beautiful and awe- 
inspiring spectacles in the world. We 
little suspected that even greater 
wonders awaited us across the range. 
Persistent clouds had, to be sure, 
aroused our curiosity, but we thought 
they were only the mists which 
gather so readily around all high 
mountains. When we finally reached 
Katmai Pass the sight that flashed 
upon us was one of the most amazing 
visions ever beheld by mortal man. 
The whole valley, as far as the eye 
could reach, was full of thousands— 
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literally, tens of thousands — of 
smokes curling up from its fissured 
floor. Boiling point is the highest 
temperature found in the Yellowstone 
Park; in the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes it is the lowest. Consequent- 
ly the activity of the Yellowstone 
takes the form of hot springs, while 
in the Valley the emanations come off 
as steam, which in the big fumaroles 
is always greatly superheated. 

I picked for our camp the coolest 
place there was, close beside a re- 
treating snow bank, but when we 
turned in we were astonished to find 
the ground under our tent decidedly 
warm. When we thrust a thermom- 
eter 6 inches into the ground it 
promptly rose to the boiling point. 
We put most of our bedding under 
us—to keep cool. Before long our 
blankets were as hot as the ground. 
Yet the air was piercing cold; so 
while we steamed on one side we 
froze on the other and kept turning 
over and over in an effort to equalize 
things. Furthermore, we soon dis- 
covered that our beds were wet from 
invisible vapors which were every- 
where seeping up through the soil. 
To sav that we were having a contin- 
uous Turkish bath is far too mild. 

Just in front was our cookstove— 
a mild-mannered fumarole — into 
which we hung our pots of beans and 
rice. Cooking by steam in this way 
was an ideal arrangement—nothing 
ever boiled away, cooked to pieces or 
burned, no matter how long it was 
forgotten. Once, when driven out by 
a storm, we found our oatmeal in ner- 
fect condition on returning three days 
later. Dinner was always ready to 
serve at anv hour of day er night. 
The snowdrift immediately behind 
the tent made a perfect refrigerator. 

The highest temperature found was 
nearly 1,200 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When we whittled the end of a stick 
into a brush of shavings and thrust 
it into this fumarole, it instantly he- 
gan to smoke and char, and on being 
jerked into the air again. burst into 
flame, from which we kindled a bon- 
fire. Analysis shows that the vapor 
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from these fumaroles is 99 per cent 
steam—that is, water. Here, then, 
water kindled fire instead of quench- 
ing it—a condition of things surely 
surpassing any metaphor invented by 
Dante or Milton. 

When one can take his mind off 
the fumaroles to examine the configu- 
ration of the valley, which is 12 
miles in length, it is found that the 
smoothness of the surface is due to 
an enormous deposit, several hundred 
feet deep, of fine-grained volcanic 
sand. Around the head of the val- 
ley not a vestige of the former vege- 
tation remains to tell the tale, but 15 
miles away the remains of trees per- 
sist, as pillars of charcoal. This sand 
was, therefore, very highly heated, 
probably red hot, as it issued. In- 
stead of remaining an ordinary lava 
flow, gases, escaping almost explo- 
sively through the fissures in the val- 
ley floor, completely disrupted the 
solid constituents and produced the 
fine sand that remains. The deposits 
from the burning clouds of Mount 
Pelee are of relatively insignificant 
dimensions. But the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes contains some- 
thing like a cubic mile of material. 
The fiery mountains that accompan- 
ied the outpour of this red-hot flood 
could they have been seen, must have 
surpassed any image ever conjured 
up in an effort to picture the place of 
everlasting torment. 


The reports of this wonderful re- 
gion brought back by the National 
Geographic expeditions resulted in 
setting aside promptly, by Presiden- 
tial proclamation, the Katmai Na- 
tional Monument. Besides being one 
of the most interesting of our Na- 
tional Parks, it is one of the largest, 
including more than a million acres. 
And within a dozen miles of the 
Smokes is some of the finest lake and 
forest country in America—country 
destined to hecome famous as a game 
preserve. When a 50-mile road is 
huilt the tourist will be able to leave 
his steamer and after an automobile 
ride of a few hours reach this won- 
derful national reservation. 
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The Revolt of the New Immigrant 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (April) 
Maurice G. Hindus 


ONSIDER the so-called new im- 

migrant as he is upon his ar- 

rival. He is usually a peasant, 
barely literate, coarse, somewhat su- 
perstitious, with feebly developed 
reflective qualities and with a low 
self-esteem. The family is his center 
of existence. His pride of race and 
his patriotism are feeble. In the 
state he has little interest. He ac- 
cepts it as something inevitable, but 
as unreasonable and cruel. He wor- 
ships private property; his highest 
aim is to come into possession of a 
farm. No task is too heavy if it will 
only lead to this precious goal. No 
communism for him; nothing but in- 
dividual possession of land. Unless 
he comes from certain parts of Hun- 
gary or Finland, he has no knowledge 
of socialism or radicalism or even 
trade-unionism. He imports with him 
no revolutionary experience, no radi- 
cal traditions, no acquaintance with 
labor organizations. 


Candor compels one to state that 
he comes here in search not of our 
ideals, our free schools, our social 
equality, but of our jobs, our wages. 
In the beginning his plan is not to 
settle here, but to stay long enough 
to save a sum with which to purchase 
a homestead in the old home. What 
he covets most is steady employment. 
But if he should join a union, he 
might arouse the wrath of the em- 
ployer, be discharged or laid off; or 
he might have to join a strike, and 
cease to draw wages. The argument 
that his losses would be more than 
offset by the gains of victory, evokes 
no response ir him. It was for this 
reason that in pre-war days our 
basic industries courted peasant labor. 
The peasant takes orders and does 
not grumble. Although he has lost 
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the independence he enjoyed as a 
tiller of the soil, and his job is tedi- 
ous and exhausting, and if he misun- 
derstands directions he is often abus- 
ed and scolded, he is sustained by 
the thought that within a year or 
two he will have his one or two thou- 
sand lire or marks and rubles. Then 
he will rush back to the old village. 


But disappointment lies in store for 
him. He knows little about the ebb 
and flow of productivity in an indus- 
trial society, and the precarious posi- 
tion of the man who depends solely 
upon his job. Pay-envelopes cease to 
come. He must live upon his accu- 
mulations. It dawns upon him that 
his task is not so easy as he had 
imagined. His return home moves 
out of the foreground of his mind. 
He thinks less of the distant and 
more of his immediate future. In 
his old village, if he was out of work, 
a friend or relative would care for 
him. But in America everyone is for 
himself. He has to be. Food comes 
not from the cellar, but from the gro- 
eery. The peasant soon realizes that 
he has nothing here that is so firm, 
so reassuring as a hut of his own 
and a parcel of land. Here every- 
thing he needs costs cash. Money! 
Money! The words bite into his 
mind as he realizes their power. And 
he knows that as long as he is in 
this country his destiny is fixed: he 
will remain a laborer, with his job 
as his sole means of support. The 
story of the snecesses of other immi- 
grants leaves him cold. He knows 
that he lacks the training and mental 
equipment to rise to such a_posi- 
tion. And the longer he stavs here 
the more critical he grows of the con- 
ditions that surround him. At this 
point, if the labor leader comes and 
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presents to him the case of the trade- 
union, the words have new meaning. 

Consider, now, the effect of the 
campaigns of our sales agencies upon 
the mind of the immigrant. In no 
other country has business mustered 
such an array of talent to conduct its 
advertising. Persistently, seductively, 
one sermon is preached: buy! buy! 
The natural result is that the peas- 
ant worker becomes dissatisfied with 
his form of living. How often have 
factory-owners complained to me that 
the trouble with the alien is his grow- 
ing extravagance. But shall we not 
lay a large portion of the blame to 
our sales forces, which so _persist- 
ently and so shrewdly beset him with 
all manner of temptation? And 
when he succumbs, why wonder that 
he grows more aggressive, demand- 
ing higher wages, and striking when 
the demand is denied? 

And what shall be said of the pub- 
licity given to the item of profits 
and its effect upon the mind of the 
worker? Nowadays the information 
is in most cases public property. It 
is the most persuasive argument of 
the stock seller. The newspapers fea- 
ture it. The result is indignation and 
resentment on the part of the work- 
er. During the steel strike, nearly 
every striker could reel off the fig- 
ures on the profits of the Steel Cor- 
poration. Let those who are in the 
habit of ascribing the restlessness of 
labor to agitators ponder over the 
significance of the work of sales 
forces and the publicity of profits. 

What further stimulates the dis- 
content of the peasant worker is his 
unsatisfying social life. They yearn 
to go back to their old home because 
“it is cheerful.” In every European 
village the people are accustomed to 
community life — festivals, games, 
dances, song-festivals. Here, the 
peasant craves social diversion. He 
lives very-much by himself, and a 
thwarted social life does not add to 
a person’s spirit of contentment. 
Meanwhile he becomes aware that he 
lives in an atmosphere of political 
freedom and individual equality. His 
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equality is continually emphasized. It 
is all different from what he had been 
accustomed to. Here he sees people 
of wealth and power, yet without 
outward marks of distinction. He 
sees few soldiers on the streets. Po- 
licemen do not spy around him and 
keep constantly telling him what he 
must not do. There is no doffing of 
the hat to superiors. He can go 
wherever he pleases. And here he 
eats better food. He eats luxuries 
just like the aristocrats in the Old 
World. He wears the same clothes of 
persons who belong to a higher social 
stratum. 

Now, all these experiences Ameri- 
canize the peasant. They burn out 
of him his sense of social inferiority. 
He becomes a bolder, a more self-as- 
sertive person. Loud words and abuse 
no longer cower him. He regards 
himself the equal of others, and is 
ready to defend what he conceives as 
his rights. It can truly be said that 
this, the opportunity to discover his 
own individuality, is the greatest con- 
tribution America makes to the spir- 
itual development of the peasant im- 
migrant. 

And shall we ignore the result of 
idealistic war propaganda? We pro- 
claimed him as our equal, a brother 
in arms, destined to share equally in 
the noble fruits of victory, in a rich- 
er, happier life. 

The new immigrant is now a changed 
person. That is why he is now in revolt. 
He now joins the union and goes out on 
strike readily enough. There is not a 
more stubborn striker than he. The time 
is not far distant when every basic in- 
dustry will be solidly unionized. That is 
the direction in which American life is 
pushing the immigrant worker. He has 
discovered the union and the strike, and 
he has heen making use of these weap- 
ons in his own way. In the future he 
will wield them with ever-increasing 
firmness. What needs to be emphasized 
is that he has come to the discovery of 
these weapons only through a long peri- 
od of struggle and experimentation with 
individual methods of industrial relations. 
Instead of being the result of alien influ- 
ences, as has been persistently averred, 
his present-labor activities, his revolt 
against conditions, are the result of a 
prolonged and painful process of Ameri- 
canization, 
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Ten Things That Keep Us Apart 


Condensed from The American Magazine (March) 
Dr. Frank Crane 


I KNOW of no more important sub- 
ject. The tragedy of life is 
drifting apart, just as the tri- 
umph of life is coming together. 
Love, friendship—their essence is liv- 
ing, thinking, feeling together. Many 
husbands and wives are dismayed be- 
cause they find a wall rising fatefully 
between them, or between them and 
their children. More than one busi- 
ness concern faces bankruptcy be- 
cause of dissension; churches are 
being ruined; nations are decaying, 
simply because it is so hard for peo- 
ple to work together. And the things 
that keep us apart are little things, 
not the big ones. Few quarrels can 
be traced to causes that really are of 
importance. Even the causes of 
great wars have often been trivial. 
More marriages are spoiled by petty 
things than by thumping crimes. A 
constant recurrence of offensive ac- 
tions continued 365 days in the year 
is too much for mortal endurance. 
What, then, are some of the things 
that make for separation? 
1. Egotism: Self-depreciation is 
a commoner form of egotism than 
self-praise. Egotism loves masks. 
Self-pity is one of its most detesting 
roles. Rest assured that when you 
reveal to another person that you are 
sorry for yourself you have given a 
blow to his affection. Only mother 
love is strong enough to endure a 
whiner. Another form of egotism is 
sensitiveness. It is too much to ask 
of anybody to enjoy constant associ- 
ation with one so thin-skinned that 
he cannot be touched without caus- 
ing pain. Sensitiveness is merely a 
diseased condition of the ego, and re- 
sults from thinking so much of our- 
selves that we turn the most innocent 
acts into offense. Jealously is an- 
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other form of egotism. It is not 
caused by love at all. There has 
been more than one instance of a 
husband who has lost all interest in 
his wife, and has suddenly waked to 
jealous fury when some other man 
began to love her. His vanity was 
touched. 


2. Disagreeableness: The first thing 
that ought to be taught in the 
Sunday-school to little children is 
to be agreeable. For that is the road 
to love. What you want is that others 
shall please you; to obtain this you 
must please them. This is fundamen- 
tal: Is your life ordered to please 
others? And do you understand that 
most of the pleasure that Number 
One gets out of life he gets from 
Number Two; that the surest way to 
look out for one’s self is to look out 
for others? No better means of in- 
ducing everybody around you to 
strive to please you can be found than 
the steady effort on your own part to 
please others. Many a wife who fears 
that she is losing her husband might 
well ask herself: “Do I study to make 
all of my actions such as I know give 
him pleasure?” Perhaps he is more 
to blame than you, and all that. The 
only point here is whether you are 
pushing him away from you. 


8. Gloom: Gloom is a_ strong 
pusher. Granted that you may have 
plenty of reason to be gloomy, yet 
the gloom pushes people away -from 
you just the same. That sole quality 
that pulls us toward another person 
is joy. That sole quality which makes 
fellows want to shun usis gloom. If 
you conceive it your duty to be sour 
and serious, you need not complain 
that you have to goit alone. Misery 
may love company, but it doesn’t get 
it. 
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4. Don’t show that your feelings are 
hurt. You cannot live long with 
any human being in the world and 
not have something come up at times 
to push you apart. Offense we must 
expect. Nine times out of ten it is 
unintentional, and if we simply keep 
our mouths shut, keep smiling, and 
go on about our business, the whole 
matter will disappear. But if we ad- 
vertise it every time we are bruised, 
then irritation begins and the separa- 
tion process goes on. 

5. Nagging is one of the best 
known separators, for nobody wants 
to be nagged and everybody wants to 
get away from the nagger. Remem- 
ber that when you go into the uplift- 
ing business, it has its price, and you 
have to pay it. Only one man ina 
hundred, and one woman in a thou- 
sand likes to be regulated. What peo- 
ple like is to be approved and appre- 
ciated. Appreciation ought to be a 
constant habit. If we have to live in 
intimacy with any person, it is of vi- 
tal importance that we get into the 
way of looking for and mentioning his 
pleasing qualities. We can always 
find some if we search for them. 

6. Deception: Continued intimacy 
is very difficult unless it is based 
upon candor, sincerity, truthfulness. 
The trouble with lying is that nobody 
is clever enough to keep it up suc- 
cessfully. When we tell one lie we 
have to tell 240 lies to make it fit— 
the game is too complicated. Decep- 
tion is a sure separator. 

7. Artificiality is a form of de- 
ception. We cannot love anything 
that is not real. The very first thing 
is to be ourselves. If I am loved for 
myself, then there is some hope of 
love’s continuance, for at least I 
shall always be myself. But if we 
have fallen in love with the pose and 
not the real-person, then separation 
is not far distant. And when you 
love a person really, you love him, 
and the “him” includes his little pe- 
culiarities, faults, and mannerisms, 
quite as much as his virtues. It is 
the little human failings that tie us 
one to another. 
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8. Discourtesy: “The beauty about 
the habit of politeness is that it goes 
on making us agreeable even when 
we do not think ebout it. It is an 
automatic pleaser. Politeness is 
even more necessary among those 
with whom we are intimate every 
day than it is toward strangers. For 
politeness is a lubricant of life. And 
when we rub against people every 
day we need a deal of lubrication to 
prevent friction and irritation. And 
don’t imagine that rudeness is nec- 
essarily frankness and henesty. It 
is not. It is merely lack of self-con- 
trol. A person who is habitually po- 
lite, knows the rules of the human 
game and keeps them, can be just as 
sincere and real as any selfish boor. 

9. Over-intimacy: Each life must 
have its integrity respected. We 
should allow the one we love to have 
his own tastes, his own opinions. And 
when we violate the sanctity of per- 
sonality and insist on rummaging 
through the depths of another soul 
on every occasion, and knowing all 
the secret places of the heart, we 
may well look for resentment. 

10. Domination: One of the old- 
est forms of perversion is the desire 
to rule. It is one of the lowest traits 
of humanity, Just as the desire to 
serve is the highest trait. All mean 
persons love to boss, to give orders, 
to dominate. It is well to recognize 
this trait when we see it cropping 
up in ourselves. It is what has made 
the monarchies of histories. If you 
wish, therefore, that one should be 
drawn toward you, see to it that your 
constant desire is not to dictate, but, 
as far as possible to serve. 

The main thing that we are to keep 
in mind, all said and done, is that 
love is the greatest thing in the world, 
and it is the supreme worth of love 
that we should constantly consider. 
In every crisis, ask yourself if any- 
thing else is worth while. Last of all, 
remember that we cannot love every- 
body. And as much as possible we 
shall save struggles if we would en- 
courage the natural affinities and 
side-step the natural repulsions. 
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The Tomb of Tutankhamen 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (April) 


Harold M. Weeks 


S Tutankhamen was not a rel- 
A atively great Pharoah, many 

people are at a loss to know 
why his tomb is so richly freighted 
with splendor, or why archaeologists 
evince more interest in this than 
other royal tombs. There are two 
chief reasons: Tutankhamen was 
heir to the accumulated riches of 
those mighty Pharoahs who first 
made Egypt a world empire, and his 
is the only tomb yet found that has 
not been plundered extensively by 
robbers since ancient times. 

Tombs have been our most proli- 
fic source of information on Egyptian 
history, chiefly because Egyptians be- 
lieved they could lay up treasures in 
Heaven. They thought a man would 
not get along in the Hereafter unless 
he took with him the things he was 
accustomed to in everyday life. So 
they put these things, or models or 
pictures of them, in his tomb. Even 
the body was mummified, in order 
that the owner might have it for fu- 
ture use. Thus the tombs were filled 
with graphic illustrations of Egyp- 
tian life. Men even boasted of their 
deeds on the walls of their tombs. 

In the form of the pyramid the 
tomb attained its mightiest propor- 
tions. The great pyramids at Gizeh, 
near Cairo, were built from 2900 to 
2750 B. C. during the height of what 
was known as the Old Kingdom. But 
during the Middle Kingdom the no- 
bles gained more power; and a Pha- 
roah could no longer lavish the en- 
tire productive effort of the nation 
upon his tomb. The imperial con- 
querors of the 18th Dynasty, to which 
Tutankhamen belonged, gave up build- 
ing pyramids. It was seemingly im- 
possible to make these massive land- 
marks robber-proof, so the kings be- 
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gan to cut their tombs in solid rock 
cliffs 400 miles up the Nile. Every 
effort was made to conceal the 
tombs, and the mortuary temples 
were removed to the flats of the Nile 
so as not to reveal the king’s final 
resting-place. Yet more than 40 of 
these tombs have been found by ar- 
chaeologists. All, with this one ex- 
ception, had been ruthlessly pillaged. 

Howard Carter, the man who 
found the tomb, is an Englishman 
who has been excavating in Egypt for 
more than 30 years. He knew how 
heavy were the odds against him. 
Not only had the robbers thousands 
of years headstart, but, when old 
Egypt was trembling before inva- 
ders, her priests took from their 
tombs the mummies of many Phar- 
aohs and hid them in a rock shaft- 
way, where they were found in 1881. 
Year after year other excavators 
found royal tombs, thus diminishing 
Carter’s chances, for Tutankhamen’s 
was the only important tomb in the 
valley left undiscovered. Yet the 
description of the glories of an un- 
plundered royal tomb contained in 
an ancient papyrus record at the Tu- 
rin museum, heartened Carter. But 
his search called for vast funds, so 
he went to Lord Carnarvon. That 
English earl was a sportsman as well 
as an Egyptologist, which perhaps 
was why he consented to stake his 
money on the 100-to-1 shot that 
consumed so many years of Carter’s 
life, and which up to last fall ac- 
complished nothing but the displace- 
ment of from 60,000 to 70,000 tons 
of rocks and sand. When Carter 
finally knocked at the Pharoah’s 
door last November, he sent immedi- 
ately for Lord Carnarvon so that this 
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generous patron might share the 
glory of the discovery. 

The tomb is an astonishing revela- 
tion of the beauty and refinement of 
Egyptian art in the imperial age. This 
age now stands out as one of the 
world’s most astounding epochs. It 
is needful only to point out that ob- 
jects in the tomb have been valued 
at $10,000,000, and then to remem- 
ber that Tutankhamen was but a 
weak declining star compared to 
other brilliant Pharoahs in the 18th 
Dynasty constellation. Egypt had re- 
mained unconquered for thousands 
of years because of her great natural 
defenses—burning deserts and bar- 
rier seas. The Egyptians levied gold 
from Nubia; mined copper in Sinai; 
quarried rocks for the pyramids, the 
temples, and the statues of their 
kings. They increased the land’s 
productivity by great irrigation pro- 
jects; raised art and mechanical 
knowledge to an _ unprecedented 
level; and devised humane codes of 
government, religion, and _ social 
practice that made Egypt a safe and 
pleasant place in which to live. 

Then the kingdom finally col- 
lapsed in anarchy, leaving the Egyp- 
tians unable to protect themselves 
even with the aid of their natural de- 
fenses. The fierce Hyksos horsemen 
came galloping in from Asia. It took 
the Egyptians 200 years to drive 
them out, but when the task was ac- 
complished in 1850 B. C., peaceful 
Egypt had something she never be- 
fore possessed—a standing army. 
The 18th Dynasty Pharoahs made 
use of this army. In 17 crashing 
campaigns Egyptian power was ex- 
tended in Asia as far as the waters 
of the upper Euphrates. Hence the 
world was still pouring tribute into 
Egypt when Tutankhamen was born, 
which was just after the reign of 
Amenhotep the Magnificent. This 
Pharoah had embellished Egypt with 
beautiful buildings and monuments. 
He erected that mighty colonnade at 
Luxor which is vet one of the world’s 
wonders; avenues of sphinxes 
stretched for miles before his tem- 
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ples; he diked up a vast artificial 
lake near his palace for the pleasure 
of his queen. 


Tutankhamen did not have time 
to cut as many chambers in the rock 
tomb as did other Pharoahs, but it is 
doubtful if any king ever packed 
more precious treasures within a like 
space. Carter is determined, how- 
ever, that the objects shall be re. 
moved no faster than they can be 
carefully handled and _ preserved. 
Hence, the tomb has been closed for 
this season with several chambers un- 
touched, including the inner chamber 
in which it is confidently expected will 
be found the mummy of this Pharoah. 


The work of preservation is a long 
and delicate task. Fabrics that would 
crumble at a touch must be cleaned 
by feeble puffs from a tiny bellows. 
Then they must be sprayed with u 
solution that will strengthen and pre- 
serve. Warped wood and gold-covered 
plaster must be repaired; stones must 
be fixed in their settings; almost 
every relic must be treated to restore 
its original color and beauty before 
it can be transported. Material al- 
ready removed will keep the experts 
busy for a long time. As Tutankhamen 
expected to take his body into the next 
world it is interesting to, note how he 
provided for it. A large number of 
boxes contained mummified ducks, geese, 
joints of mutton, and cuts of beef. Near- 
by stood two fine portrait statues of the 
king. The Egyptians believed the ani- 
mating force that had been in Pharoah’s 
body before death, could enter such sta- 
tues and then walk right through the 
solid wall of the tomb. Thence it would 
supposedly wonder to the mortuary tem- 
ple where every day the priests prepared 
food and offerings for their dead lord. 
The endless paraphernalia within the 
tomb were also for the use of the dead. 
Many of the objects were marvelously 
inlaid with lapis lazuli, carnelian, and 
other semi-precious stones. There were 
gilded couches and other cunningly 
wrought furniture, gem-studded chariots, 
vases of intricately carved alabaster, ce- 
dar-of-Lebanon boxes, sandals of gold, 
models of royal barges, cosmetic jars, 
bouquets of flowers, even a @ummy on 
which to adjust the royal wigs ‘and a 
litle baby glove the Pharoan wished to 
carry into eternity as a keepsake. Count- 
ing all the little things, there may be 
®. million items in the tomb. 
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America’s Wards in the Near East 


Condensed from Our World (April) 


Mrs. Percy V. 


ee AIDE! haide! (Begone!)” was 

the cry of the Turkish soldiers 

as they urged along the crowds 
for embarkation at Smyrna. It is 
the word that the Christian children 
of Asiatic Turkey have constantly 
heard as they have been driven on 
and on: “Begone! Begone!” The 
children of the Near East are again 
on the march. Poor little innocent 
sufferers from the wars of nations, 
most of them have hardly since their 
birth known any peace, or a perma- 
nent home. 


Eight years ago, when the Turks 
began their systematic policy of set- 
tling the question of -the Christian 
minorities by deportation and mas- 
sacre, Ambassador Morgenthau ca- 
bled America, begging us to save the 
destitute survivors threatened with 
starvation. America responded nob- 
ly. Through the committee organiz- 
ed to meet the emergency, the Near 
East Relief, we are keeping alive 
over a million people, men, women 
and children, we are caring for al- 
most a hundred thousand orphans 
and half a million refugees of the 
little nation of Armenia, and have 
begun her reconstruction agricultur- 
ally and economically, and we have 
saved and supported in orphanages 
some twenty thousand Christian or- 
phans in the interior of Asiatic Tur- 
key. It is for these little children, 
most of them deported or refugees 
when they were rescued, little wan- 
derers for years, that I am writing. 


At last they are permanently 
established in safety. When it be- 
came apparent that orphanage work, 
and especially educational work, 
could not be carried on properly 
under Turkish rule, the march of the 
children began. Of the twenty thou- 
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sand orphans that last summer were 
in American orphanages in Anatolia, 
there is not one left in Turkish terri- 
tory today. 

It was an appallingly large under- 
taking, the moving of these children. 
Everywhere the journey was danger- 
ous. Five thousand little boys and 
girls had to journey 500 miles out 
from Harpoct. The first six days 
were by a road through the wilds. On 
foot, in wagons, or donkey-back, they 
traveled, through the bare Anti- 
Taurus mountains, where water is 
perilously scarce and bandits peril- 
ously common. At night they camped 
out with no shelter but the stars. 


In Mezereh were over a thousand 
youngsters. They had to. pass 
through a revion swarming with ban- 
dits, the most powerful of whom was 
notorious for his bloodthirstiness and 
hatred of Christians. But the relief 
director had heard that this fierce 
bandit chief had one weakness, a 
fondness for children. So he sent an 
appeal to the brigand to furnish pro- 
tection for the orphans against the 
other robbers of the country. The 
brigand chief came in person, fol- 
lowed by thirty horsemen armed to 
the teeth, and these notorious ban- 
dits conducted the long caravan of 
youngsters to safety. 

So, in one way or another, the re- 
sourceful American relief workers 
moved twenty thousand children, 
without one serious accident—surely 
a marvelous accomplishment. Now 
it looks as if these thousands of 
boys and girls without a country had 
at last found permanent homes. For 
Greece, poverty-stricken, disturbed by 
war and revolution, has opened her 
gates to the refugees and orphans 
of her race and to those of Armenia. 
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Syria welcomes back her own chil- 
dren and gladly makes as much rvom 
as she can for the stranger. On the 
island of Corfu the magnificent pal- 
ace of the former Kaiser now echoes 
to the voices of over three thousand 
orphans. Part of a royal palace at 
Athens has been opened to them by 
the government, and a beautiful mod- 
ern exposition building houses twen- 
ty-five hundred youngsters. Thou- 
sands have found temporary—but 
only temporary—quarters in seaside 
summer hotels. Nine orphanage cen- 
ters have already been opened in 
Greece and arrangements are being 
made for more. 

But there are over nine thousand 
children for whom permanent accom- 
modations must be found. If Ameri- 
cans help, they may be provided for 
by the unique arrangement of an 
island—full of orphans! For the 
Greek government may be able to 
give land on one of the most fertile 
of the Aegean islands, as a home for 
them all, if Americans furnish food 
and shelter. 

To keep the orphanage children 
busy and productive in a country al- 
ready overrun with cheap refugee la- 
bor, it is planned to form the boys 
into “labor battalions,” to be sent 
anywhere there is work to be done, 
draining a marsh here, helping build 
or repair an orphanage there. The 
girls will do light work on the land 
—little farmerettes. 

In Palestine and Syria, America 
has already twelve orphanages. In 
Nazareth, where our Lord spent His 
boyhood, four hundred boys are al- 
ready located and many more are to 
come, boys all twelve years old, the 
age at which He went to Jerusalem 
to His Father’s house. 

Besides these children, the Asia 
Minor disaster has made thousands 
more orphans—every day their piti- 
ful number increases—the children 


of the millions of refugees from the 
interior of Anatolia and from Thrace. 
The men are held by the Turk, the 
women are succumbing to the hard- 
ships and horrors of deportation, but 
the children must be saved, for they 
are the hope of the race. They must 
be given a chance for an education in 
school and industrial shops, a chance 
to become well-developed men and 
women, and good future citizens of 
the Near East. Because of their 
numbers alone, they will be very in- 
fluential in the future of these re- 
gions. They are receiving a practi- 
cal training in American ideals which 
will fit them to be the leaders of to- 
morrow. 

A speaker said recently, “Too fre- 
quently we overlook the untold po- 
tentialities of children. In looking 
to the future of the Near East I 
would rather pin my faith on what 
the American Relief forces are doing 
in their constructive child-saving pro- 
gram than on the most promising 
feats of political statecraft.” 

Let it not be said that we are neg- 
ligent of this great opportunity. To- 
day the need is greater than ever. The 
Asia Minor evacuation strained the 
resources of the Near East Relief to 
the utmost. America’s young wards 
are now settled in permanent homes, 
but there is nothing left with which 
to feed them and keep the work go- 
ing. 

In this, one of the most terrible 
disasters in the world’s history, 
America has already done much to 
help. But we must do more or it 
will all be in vain. If we do not help 
these children to keep the breath of 
life in their bodies and to provide 
the elementary education without 
which they live like little animals and 
might almost as well be dead, then 
we shall have failed in our most sol- 
emn duty and our greatest privilege. 





A Correction: Numerous readers have called attention to the error inad- 
verdently made on page 7 of the March Digest, crediting lines from Brown- 


ing’s “Pippa Passes,” to Tennyson. 
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We Need a Better Calendar 


Condensed from The Kiwanis Magazine (March) 


Joseph U. Barnes 


This article is similar to one which ap- 
peared in Current Opinion, published in 
the April, 1922, Digest. 


E are prone to express wonder 
and pity that people of bygone 
ages used the ox cart, the hand 

sickle and the wooden plow for gen- 
eration after generation. Yet we are 
still using the antiquated Gregorian 
calendar which is equally out of 
date. The proposed new calendar is 
so simple and effective that it is a 
great wonder that it was not adopted 
ages ago. It would do away with all 
necessity for saying, “Thirty days 
hath September’’ whenever one wish- 
es to learn the length of the very 
month in which he is living, or of 
some month to come. 

The Maya Indians of Central Amer- 
ica had a far. better system of meas- 
uring time 1500 years ago than we 
are using now. They had a calendar 
with 18 months to the year, each 
having four complete weeks of five 
days each. This made a calendar of 
360 days to the year, and at the end 
of the calendar year came a holiday 
week of five days, which completed 
the solar year. And speaking of an- 
cient methods of measuring time re- 
calls the fact that historians seem to 
have solved the problem of the won- 
derful age of the Bible patriarchs by 
discovering that in Methuselah’s day 
the longest measure of time was the 
moon year; the time from one new 
moon to another. Hence Methuse- 
lah’s great age was 969 moon years, 
or about 79 of our solar years. 

The rapidly growing belief that a 
better calendar must be adopted re- 
sulted in an organization, in 1918, at 
Minneapolis, for the scle purpose of 
investigating plans for an improve- 
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ment of the calendar. What has 
since come to be known as the Lib- 
erty Calendar was adopted as the 
best of several plans. It is simple 
and effective to the last degree. And 
yet, in constructing it, only three 
slight changes were made in our pres- 
ent form. First, New Year Day be- 
comes an independent legal holiday. 
It stands between the last day of De- 
cember and the first day of January 
and is not included in any month. 
Second, another independent legal 
holiday, Leap Year Day, comes once 
in four years. It stands between the 
last day of June and the first day 
of July, and is not included in any 
month. Third, the remaining 364 
days are divided into 13 months of 
exactly four weeks each, each month 
commencing with Monday. The ad- 
ditional month is named Liberty and 
it is placed after February. 

It is part of the plan that Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday shall be 
placed on fixed dates. This very 
simple and effective calendar could 
be put into operation without any 
appreciable friction at the first of 
any year commencing with Sunday 
or Monday. Six months’ experience 
with it would surely make us won- 
der that we ever put up with our 
present complex form so long. 

A bill for the adoption of this new 
calendar is before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House at Washington. 
It requests that the President call an 
International Convention at Wash- 
ington to consider calendar reform. 
The bill provides that all contracts 
made under the present calendar 
shall mature under the new form on 
the same numerical day of the year 
as before. It also provides that, in 
ease of existing contracts which 
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provide for monthly payments, each 
monthly payment shall, under the 
new form, be for one-thirteenth of 
the total amount instead of one- 
twelfth. The slight objection that 
anniversaries would be disarranged 
is easily met. These can be observed 
on the same day of the month as be- 
fore, or they can be more correctly 
observed on the same numerical day 
of the year. We commemorate George 
Washington’s birthday on February 
22nd, the correct numerical day of 
the year, but he was really born on 
February 11th of the ‘old style’ or 
Julian calendar. 

Some superstitious people object to 
the number thirteen. They do not 
stop to think that this country orig- 
inally had 13 states; that there are 
13 stripes in our flag, and that the 
original flag contained 13 stars; also 
that General Pershing arrived in 
France on the 13th and that the 13th 
amendment to our Constitution freed 
the slaves. Thirteen has been a 
lucky number in American history. 

It seems absurd that, while mil- 
lions of our people work by the 
month, yet we have no such thing as 
a standard month. We have stan- 
dardized everything except our meas- 
ure of time—which we use the most. 
While the new number of months— 
13—is not easily divisible, the 
number of working days in a month 
—24—the weeks in a month—4— 
and the weeks in a year—52—are 
all easily divisible. Fully 99 per 
cent of all. settlemerts involving 
time, are by the hour, day, week or 
month, and not by the year. The 
Liberty calendar would prove very 
convenient for both employers and 
employees. 

The saving of time and mental 
effort in making calculations for fu- 
ture dates, and calculating interest 
on notes, etc., will be beyond com- 
prehension. It will cause a saving 
of nearly $15,000,000 a year in the 
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cost of printed calendars, as no 
printed calendars will be needed. 


Just to show what sort of a cal- 
endar we now have, will the reader 
answer the following: On what day 
of the week will next month com- 
mence? If a man hires at $100 a 
month and quits at the end of one 
week, how much will his employer 
owe him? On what day of the year 
will next year begin? On what day 
of the month will next Thanksgiv- 
ing occur? On what day of the 
week will next Fourth of July and 
also next Christmas come? On 
what day of the week will a four- 
months’ note come due which was 
given yesterday? On what day of 
the month will the second Tuesday 
of next month fall? All such ques- 
tions could easily be answered if we 
had been using the Liberty calen- 
dar. 

Leading scientific societies the 
world over have already given un- 
qualified approval to the proposal. 
Among the first staunch supporters 
were such well known public men 
as Camille Flammarion, the French 
astronomer; Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
Dean of York, Cardinal Stoner of 
Rome, and President Hadley of 
Yale University. Two-thirds of the 
human race use a 13-month calen- 
dar at the present time, while the 
number of calendars in use is very 
great. The continent of America is 
the only great stretch of territory 
where only one calendar is in use. 
As an instance of the many nation- 
al calendars in use in the old lands, 
in Constantinople and Cairo five 
conflicting calendars are in current 
use, imposing locally conflicting 
Sundays and holidays and necessar- 
ily delaying shipping and commerce, 
for there is only one day in the week 
when everybody works, instead of 
six days, as in this country. 
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The Savage Stage 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine (April) 
Ruth Danenhower Wilson 


VERYONE hears it said of cer- 
tain families: “They have a son 
they never mention. He’s just 

a rolling stone.” Everyone knows, 
too, another class of unfortunates— 
men and women noted for an over- 
whelming selfishness. Both of these 
classes show the characteristics of 
the normal child from 8 to 12 years 
old. In many cases these unfortun- 
ate traits persist in the grown per- 
son because they were not under- 
stood in childhood. Instead of hav- 
ing been allowed to work themselves 
off, they were repressed and grew in 
secret, to crop out overwhelmingly 
later on. Modern psychology holds 
that the child’s mind contains much 
more than impressions and _ imita- 
tions of immediate surroundings. It 
is like a garden with certain seeds 
due to sprout at certain times fol- 
lowing inner natural laws. The pa- 
rent who does not understand these 
laws wastes time as foolishly as if 
one tried to make his garden bloom 
with chrysanthemums in April and 
sweet peas in November. 


These inner natural laws that give 
to the child’s mind certain times for 
certain instincts to develop are his 
age-old inheritance. In the few vears 
between his birth and his manhood, 
the child has to live through, in a 
condensed form, the mass of experi- 
ence that the human race went 
through in its rise to civilized expe- 
rience. This is called the theory of 
recapitulation. The child’s conscious 
tastes at this age show his inheri- 
tance from his savage ancestors. 
Children delight in digging caves or 
constructing primitive huts and 
shanties. The same instinct shows in 
the child’s love of constructing things 
of snow — tunnels, caves, forts. 
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Children’s love for string is like that 
of primitive races. Girls braid string 
or straw and use it to decorate them- 
selves. Boys use it for harness, 
whips, bows, and for games and puz- 
zles. Primitive peoples not only 
make much daily use of string but 
also employ it in ceremonies, relig- 
ious and magic. Our common child’s 
game of cat’s cradle has been found 
in some form, in nearly every primi- 
tive tribe of the world today, and is 
known to most civilized people. An- 
other resemblance is the use by both 
the child and the savage of instru- 
ments with point and edge—pocket- 
knives, scissors, arrows, and the like. 
By the use of such instruments the 
tribe became almost invincible 
against beasts that preyed on them, 
and enabled man to survive. Chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm for striking and 
throwing, and their love for bright 
colors and barbaric adornment also 
hark back to the race’s past. Chil- 
dren’s love of going bare-footed and 
bare-headed and their delight in out- 
door expeditions also recall their sav- 
age ancestors. 

How can these years best be util- 
ized to help the child outgrow his 
savage traits, and to prepare him 
for entrance through adolescence to 
his birthright of civilization? Ideal- 
ly speaking, the savage traits should 
be given full sway in order to work 
themselves out. Frequently the 
parents who make their children 
“little ladies and gentlemen” at this 
age are horrified to have them de- 
velop into vagrants in later life. 
When the child can not live in a state 
of nature, he should be incited to 
visit field, forest, hill, flowers and 
animals, the true home of childhood 
at this savage stage from which civ- 
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ilization has transported him. His 
instincts should also have a chance 
for partial realization through hear- 
ing tales from literature and history 
that present the primitive virtues of 
the world’s childhood. In this way, 
aided by his vivid imagination, the 
child may enter upon his heritage 
from the past, and live out each 
stage of life to the fullest. 


We must not despair if the child 
is as self-seeking and selfish as was 
the savage who had to struggle for 
himself alone in order to survive. 
The time for the powers of altruism 
to develop comes later. Gain to self 
is the all-powerful motive back of the 
child’s conduct between the ages of 
8 and 12, and should be clearly rec- 
ognized. The seeds of altruism can- 
not be expected to sprout until adol- 
lescence, so that it is useless to ap- 
peal to unselfish motives during this 
period. But if the child savage is 
allowed always to act in accordance 
with his self-seeking motives, his 
selfish habits will grow to be heavy 
stones that will impede the sprouting 
of the seeds of altruism later on. 


So we have the paradox that the 
child savage must form the habit of 
acting unselfishly from selfish mo- 
tives. This may sound impossible. 
But consider Tommy, who snatches 
cookies from his sister. If such ac- 
tions are invariably followed by pun- 
ishment, he will soon find that he 
gains more for himse'f by refraining 
from taking the cooky and thus 
avoiding the unpleasant results that 
follow snatching. His motive will 
be the wholly selfish one of avoiding 
what is disagrce::me to him. When 
he has acted fairly to his sister’s 
rights fer a while from this motive, 
a somewhat higher one will gradual- 
ly grow up, the desire for praise for 
acting in a grown-up, kindly manner. 
Still later Tommy may continue the 
habit of recognizing the rights of 
others through a genuine feeling of 
brotherhood. 


’ In forming the civilized habit of 
including others in his ideas, rather 
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than thinking of himself alone, the 
child’s play forms a _ great part, 
Just as the self-seeking cave-man 
developed into a member of an or- 
ganized tribe, so the child learns to 
work with others for the good of his 
team or class. At the beginning of 
these four years it is extremely dif- 
ficult for children to work together, 
so strong is the individualistic in- 
stinct. E. B. Bryan puts it like this: 
“At first the captain of a team will 
hardly be able to hold his men to- 
gether long enough for a single 
game: a bruised finger, a bad start, 
an imaginary slight to a prominent 
member, and the team _ suddenly 
breaks up.” At the end of these four 
years there is growth in cooperation. 
Teams stay intact all season. Simi- 
larly, at the beginning of these four 
years, girls have clubs of unstable 
organization, but when about 12 
years old they can work together 
more cooperatively in getting up 
fairs, plays, and the like. 


One last word of encouragement 
for the parents of these latter-day 
savages. Though they may at times 
despair of their children’s conduct, 
they must always remember that ac- 
tions at this stage do not necessarily 
indicate the characteristics that will 
probably be developed in a few more 
years. A mother who had struggled 
for nearly 18 years to make her boy 
wash his face and hands before his 
mea!s told me of her immense satis- 
faction when he announced one day: 
“Mother, you don’t need to make me 
wash any more. I’ve decided I like 
to be clean.” If they have under- 
stood and managed their children 
properly during these preparatory 
years, the parents of little savages 
can look forward to the dawning of 
adolescence, when, with the awaken- 
ing of the parental instinct, children 
gradually throw off their savage 
traits, and slowly acquire the traits 
of civilization. 
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Anglo-Saxons and Catholic Church 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (March) 
Hilaire Belloc 


NGLAND alone of the ancient 

provinces of European civiliza- 

tion, alone of the regions in 
which civilization took root at the 
very origin of our Christian culture 
—England alone, in all the fully-ma- 
tured tradition of the Roman Em- 
pire, broke with the unity of Catholi- 
cism 400 years ago. Everywhere 
else revolts against Christian unity 
were mastered. By the 17th century 
the bulk of all that counted in the 
tradition of our civilization of the 
West, all that we inherit from the 
traditional culture of Rome (where- 
by we live, had settled back onto its 
natural basis and seemed again se- 
cure. But Britain had definitely ta- 
ken a divergent course. Yet, while 
Protestant, England retained some 
essence of the old Catholic culture; 
its literature is essentially Catholic 
down to the 17th century; moreover, 
never did the English gentry, as a 
body—they do not to this day as a 
body—forget the original Catholic 
culture from which they sprang. Ev- 
erywhere throughout England there 
lingered strong memories of the spir- 
it which had made her: that is, of the 
Catholic Church. 

To this fact the next truth may 
seem contradictory; in reality it is 
not. England is that one of the mod- 
ern nations in which there is the 
deepest ignorance of the Catholic 
Church. The English are that one 
modern white people in which the 
average man could tell you least as 
to what the Catholic Church is. It 
remains true at one and the same 
time that England has in a myriad 
ways an instinctive attachment to the 
eulture by which England was 
brought into being; yet it is entirely 
alien to that culture, so far as direct 
knowledge is concerned. It is to be 
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noted that instinctive memory and 
knowledge are two very different 
things; hence, there is no contradic- 
tion in what I have said. 

The little body of Catholics In 
England retain, in some _ degree, 
memories of what was for genera- 
tions a fierce persecution. After 
this came the dread of appearing 
non-national, let alone anti-national. 
These two things combined still pre- 
vent the English Catholic from play- 
ing the political part which the 
Dutch, the German, the Swiss Cath- 
olic plays. The world around the 
English Catholic treats his religion 
as a sect among other sects, and he 
too often comes perilously near to 
accepting this absurd and humiliat- 
ing error. Not that he ever falls 
into the puerility of confounding 
faith with opinion, or of mixing up 
reality with the phantasms of the 
mind; no Catholic can in the nature 
of his creed ever descend to that. 


Thus you see the complex forces 
which come into play against every 
Englishman who openly accepts the 
Authority of the Faith. But note 
that the Englishman has it in his 
blood to be concerned with all that 
from which all his cultivation, all his 
art, all the things around him which 
he loves, proceeded. The forms of 
Cathelicism are still about him; and, 
apart from that, he has inevitably 
an hereditary longing which hardly 
allows him to leave the old religion 
alone. It is astonishing how very 
large a proportion of the men who 
have passed through the universities 
and through the professions, have, at 
one time or another at least consid- 
ered reconciliation with the Catholic 
Church. I think one might say, 
roughly, that for one who actually 
accepts Catholicism, there are more 
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than 20 who have considered the mat- 
ter. Yet, as I have said, in no coun-" or opinion. They proceed from a con- 


try of the civilized West is there 
such a guif to be crossed—such ig- 
norance of the quite elementary de- 
tails in Catholic life. 

To this ignorance of the Church 
must be added the most practical 
factor in the whole affair—the na- 
tionalism of the Englishman, ex- 
pressed in the epigram, “Patriotism 
is the religion of the English.” Eng- 
lish history has been marked, for 
nearly ten generations, with the 
profound stamp of isolation from 
Christendom. The generation born 
between 1580 and 1600 grew up 
to an acceptance of a _e na- 
tional Church—of a civil system 
wherein an Englishman should be 
English throughout and owe allegi- 
ance to nothing whatsoever but Eng- 
land. The Englishman who is most 
profoundly affected by the call of the 
Catholic Church, remains until the 
last step is taken, an Englishman, 
who only hesitates because England 
is not of the Faith. He nobly feels 
—to put it violently—the dread of 
treason: that is the long and short 
of it. For the moment a man fs a 
professing Catholic, you have inevit- 
ably a devotion to certain shrines 
that are not English, a sympathy 
with certain movements outside the 
nation, a communion with the idea 
and time of a united Christendom. 

I must conclude with an important 
side issue. It is often asked whether 
the acceptation of the Catholic 
Church by an Englishman would not 
be made easier if the position of the 
Catholic Church were to accept “mod- 
ern thought,” “progress,” “science,” 
and so on. To all such suggestions I 
should reply that the very proposal 
of such things, the very suggestion 
of compromise between the Faith and 
what-not, shows complete ignorance 
of what the Catholic Church is. It is 
necessary, therefore, to reiterate 
what ought to be common knowledge 
everywhere. The doctrine, the prac- 
tice, and the morals of the Cathoiic 
Church proceed from a certain con- 
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viction which is indifferent to mood 


viction that there exists upon this 
earth a certain living Organism pos- 
sessed of a Personality, expressed by 
a Voice; that this Organism is of Di- 
vine Institution; its personality that 
of the Creator Himself; its Voice, the 
recognizable voice of That which 
made, upholds, continues, and _ beat- 
ifies the universal scheme. Believ- 
ing this, it must be a matter of pro- 
found indifference to every Catholic 
what the transient mood of 1622, or 
1722, or 1822, or 1922, may be. 
Whether the mood is for the moment 
deistic or atheistic, or Puritan, is of 
no concern to the Catholic because 
he recognizes the Voice of Divine 
Authority. No Catholic hesitates be- 
tween this Voice and even an appar- 
ently complete conclusion due to ex- 
periment. There is no question, and 
can be no question of the Catholic 
Church modifying truth to meet some 
ephemeral social mood. For instance, 
the law upon marriage will never be 
changed, so far as the Church is con- 
cerned, by any passing wave in favor 
of either greater or less stringency. 
The same is true with regard to the 
rights of property; or with regard to 
the fundamental difference between 
man and the brute creation. The 
same is true with regard to the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment; and of the 
Incarnation, and of immortality—and 
so on, throughout the whole system. 
A Catholic does not concern himself 
with such ideas of modification this 
way or that. He has seen the Per- 
sonality; he has recognized the Voice. 
The Catholic puts Faith (“being that 
of which we deny the possibility of 
the opposite, although we are not 
convinced by proof”) first; Science 
(“being that of which we deny the 
possibility of the opposite because 
we have been convinced by proof”) 
next; and Opinion (“that of which 
we admit the possibility of the op- 
posite”) nowhere. His antagonist con- 
fuses Opinion with Science, and 
leaves out the conception of Faith 
altogether. 
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Catholic Church and Anglo-Saxon Mind 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (April) 
The Very Reverend William R. Inge 


N considering whether Catholocism 

is increasing at the expense of 

Protestantism too much has been 
made of the greater fecundity of Ro- 
man Catholics as compared with 
Protestants. In the two most civ- 
ilized Catholic countries of Europe, 
France and Belgium, the birth-rate 
is actually lower than in Protestant 
countries, despite exhortations of ec- 
clesiastics. A high birth-rate always 
indicates a low state of civilization; 
the law is exemplified in Ireland, in 
South Italy, in Poland, and in other 
Catholic countries. It is certainly no 
accident that Catholic countries have 
remained in a backward condition; 
and, where free immigration is al- 
lowed, the Catholic workman, with his 
low standard of living, may squeeze 
out the Protestant; but the same de- 
ficiency in education and in the indus- 
trial virtues which keeps Catholic 
populations on a low level, also pre- 
vents them from being fully indus- 
trialized; or, if they become industri- 
alized, they throw off Catholicism. 
Hence no genuinely Catholic country 
has been able to support a dense pop- 
ulation. Rapid multiplication is 
found only among the submerged sec- 
tions of industrial communities and 
among agriculturists in half-empty 
countries. In neither case has reli- 
= much to do with the large fam- 
ily. 

Many will point to the Catholic 
revival within the Church of England. 
The change which has come over the 
Church of England within my life- 
time is truly remarkable. The An- 
glo-Catholics have now captured the 
machine, and in the Province of Can- 
terbury (not at all to the same extent 
in the North) have imposed their doc- 
trine and ritual upon perhaps the 
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majority of the parishes. They have 
annexed nearly all the theological col- 
leges, and dominate church assem- 
blies and diocesan conferences. Nev- 
ertheless, I believe that the import- 
ance of this movement has been 
greatly exaggerated. The Catholic 
Church in England cannot enforce the 
military discipline which is of the 
essence of Catholicism. The English- 
man is reasonable and law-abiding 
enough if approached in the right 
way; but if he is told that anything 
is verboten, his first impulse is to go 
and do it. This is not the stuff out 
of which real Catholics are made. 
The movement will probably end by 
enriching Protestantism with such 
romantic and aesthetic accessories as 
are compatible with its principles; 
the real Catholics will end by join- 
ing the Church of Rome. The strug- 
gle of the future will be between the 
great Catholic Church and the allied 
or loosely federated Protestant 
churches. 

In endeavoring to predict which 
side the English people will take in 
this conflict, we must go deeper, and 
consider whether the well-defined 
modern type of civilization, which 
has developed in these countries that 
are politically and socially most ad- 
vanced, is compatible with Roman 
Catholicism.-: Historically, Catholicism 
is the religion of the Roman Empire. 
It began in a society in which the 
secular power regarded it as danger- 
ous, attempting to suppress it. 
Hardened by persecution, and _ stiff- 
ened in conflict with heresy, the 
Church, at the beginning of the 4th 
century, was a formidable militant 
organization, with which the Empire 
was compelled to come to terms. 
Since then, in accordance with the 
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logic of its principles, the Catholic 
Church has steadily developed into an 
autocratic, militant empire, claiming 
universal sovereignty. It is a Medit- 


erranean religion through and 
through. But it has never suited the 
Nordics, who rejected it as soon as 
they developed a national life and 
self-consciousness of their own. The 
Northern races did not, like the 
South, think it a law of nature that 
they and the whole world should be 
subject to Rome. Before the end of 
the Middle Ages, Englishmen had be- 
gun to claim in relation to the Pa- 
pacy: “The Church of England is 
sufficient of itself, without the inter- 
meddling of any exterior powers, to 
administer its own offices and duties.” 
The nation which thus formulated its 
determination to manage its own af- 
fairs, is no more likely to submit to 
an Italian priest than to a German 
Kaiser. 

The Roman Church is the last sur- 
vivor of political autocracies. It 
claims universal dominion; it treats 
all dissentients as rebels, “schism” 
is high treason. Accordingly, every 
true Catholic is only conditionally 
a patriot in the nation where he lives, 
and the conditions are of the political, 
not of the moral, order. The Catho- 
lie Church is an “International”; it 
is everywhere a powerful solvent of 
state loyalty. In great struggles, 
such as the late war, the natural 
sympathies of the Vatican are anti- 
democratic; Caesaro-Papism is the 
form of government under which the 
Church could flourish most easily. 


Those who accept the freer life of 
the world must not meddle with the 
government of the Church. Author- 
ity comes from above, as in all autoc- 
racies; each grade is responsible only 
to its superiors. At the summit of 
the hierarchy stands the “supernatu- 
ral”—the active power of God, which 
is conceived as intermingling con- 
stantly in the affairs of the world. 
The idea of progress has no place in 
this scheme. No importance is at- 
tached to the discovery of new 
truths. Even scientific discoveries 
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are accepted only with the greatest 
reluctance. The object of education 
is to protect the minds of the young 
from the influence of secular ideas 
which might disturb the compact 
framework of dogmatic belief. The 
children are imbued with a horror of 
“heresy,” which, it is hoped, may be 
permanent. Even adults are not al- 
lowed to browse as they will among 
modern literature. The index libro- 
rum prohibitorum is characteristic of 
a purely authoritative _ religion. 
Speaking generally, the most charac- 
teristic thinkers of modern times are 
banned as poisonous. The Vatican, 
with courage and candor, declares 
war against modern civilization in the 
most uncompromising manner. The 
Papal Syllabus of 1864 declares: “If 
anyone says that the Roman pontiff 
ought to reconcile himself and come 
to terms with progress, with liberal- 
ism, and with modern civilization, let 
him be anathema.” The Catholic uni- 
verse of truth is static. 


The attractions of Catholicism are 
numerous and potent. In the first 
place, it makes a strong appeal to 
loyalty and esprit de corps, one of 
the most fundamental instincts of 
humanity in its efforts for self-pre- 
servation. The word “Church” has 
properly no plural. The disciplined 
enthusiasm and self-devotion which 
that Church demands, and often ob- 
tains, are essentially of the military 
order, and as effective as militarism 
always is in this world of strife. 
Next, Catholicism is a religion of the 
traditional, human sort. It is in 
touch with human nature at almost 
all points. Men and women—espe- 
cially women—still love magic and 
miracle and wonder-working sacra- 
ment; they like their religion to be 
full of interest and incident; they 
like it to be even amusing. Catholi- 
cism has taken art and music into 
its service, and its ceremonies awa- 
ken that glow of reverence for sheer 
antiquity which, though difficult to 
analyze, is not an ignoble emotion. 
Further, Catholicism gives expression 
to the mystery and pathos of human 
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life. In moments of grief and an- 
guish, when the soul craves comfort, 
not reason, the Church is at hand 
with its well-tried anodynes. When 
a Protestant loses his self-reliance, 
and cannot feel the hand of God over 
him, he is plunged in despair; but 
the Catholic abases himself, ceases 
to struggle, and finds relief. 

It is also a definite religion. Liberal 
Christians are apt to think that the 
residuum which they have strained 
out of “the best that has been said 
and thought in the world” is the es- 
sence of true religion. They prefer 
sometimes to be honorary members 
of all religions, rather than adher- 
ents of one. But it is no more pos- 
sible to be religious without be- 
longing to any particular religion 
than it is to speak a dialect which 
is no language in particular. Lastly, 
in this world of practical Pragmat- 
ists, it counts for much that Catholi- 
cism is an art which makes good its 
claims. One might say brutally: 
there is only one thing against Cath- 
olicism—it is an imposture; and 
there is only one thing in its favor— 
it works. 

Soldiers in the field noticed how 
much more direct and effectual was 
the influence of the Roman priests 
over the average soldier than that 
of the Protestant ministers. I have 
myself handed over to the charge of 
Anglo-Catholic priests cases where 
the patient was struggling in vain 
against a degrading vice. Their 
methods would be in part such as I 
could not conscientiously use myself; 
hut they would be more likely to ef- 
fect a cure. Protestants who have 
gone over to Rome are in the habit of 
hoasting of their happiness. We may 
think such happiness is too dearly 
hought; but the offer of happiness is 
a strong inducement to most people. 

As against these attractions, what 
is to be said for Protestantism? A 
half-wav house between faith and 
unhelief—such is the opirion which 
Catholics express about us, with our 
churches split up into a hundred 
sects, undisciplined and chaotic both 
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in organization and doctrine. They 
think that we shall die out. But this 
is not a judgment which a student of 
national character would easily en- 
dorse. Catholicism sat like a sister 
of mercy by the death-bed of its 
mother, the ancient culture. Prot- 
estantism was the nurse of a lusty 
child, modern civilization. 

Christ and His apostles were lay- 
men, and they preached a lay religion 
of personal devotion, with no human 
mediators. On this basis the North- 
ern Europeans built up a system of 
worship and theology which suited 
their dawning national consciousness, 
as Catholicism suited the very differ- 
ent mentality of the Mediterranean 
race. They looked back for their cre- 
dentials, but forward for their as- 
pirations. Their religion, like their 
nationhood, was in the making. And 
to it a large ingredient was supplied 
bv the ethical ideal of the North, 
which is very different from the ideal 
of the South. The week-day religion 
of the “Goth” is an ideal of valor and 
honor, of truthfulness and fair deal- 
ing. This type, perhaps we may ven- 
ture to say, is seen at its best in the 
character of the English or American 
gentleman. The Northern ideal of 
chivalry is compatible with Protest- 
antism, which it has helped to mould; 
it is hardly compatible with Catholi- 
cism. The Catholic priest may he 
something higher than a gentleman: 
but a gentleman, qua Catholic priest, 
he is not. Franklv, he cannot he 
trusted to observe the code. One ex- 
ample will suffice to illustrate the dif- 
ference of ethical standard. A Ro- 
man Catholic, tried by a Protestant 
jury, would be secure of even-handed 
justice; but in Australia, I am told, 
it is very difficult to get a conviction 
against a Catholic, when any of his 
coreligionists are in the jury-box. I 
do not disparage the many fine qual!- 
ties of the Catholic type, but I think 
that all who have had dealings with 
Roman Catholics must recognize the 
wide divergence from the chivalric 
ideal which they display. 
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Accordingly, I agree with a bril- 
liant American writer, Professor 
George Santayana, who was in Eng- 
land during the war, that “the Eng- 
lishman can never really be a Cath- 
olic, whether Anglican or Roman. If 
he is really converted and becomes a 
Catholic at heart, he is no longer the 
man he was. Words cannot measure 
the chasm that henceforth separate 
him from everything at home.” 

The three leading motives of Chris- 
tianity are: to revert to primitive 
Christianity, to inspire moral and 
political reform, and to accept the re- 
ligious witness of the inner man. Of 
these the third is the most essential; 
but it is its combination with the 
other two which makes Protestantism 
what it is. Protestant asceticism 
consists in hard and productive work, 
work which tends to become an end 
in itself, so that in Protestant coun- 
tries material achievement outstrips 
the higher culture. But it enters 
into relations with secular civiliza- 
tion, its ideals and methods, in an 
entirely different way from Catholi- 
cism. Protestantism believes in prog- 
ress as the will of God for the hu- 
man race. It is the religion of mod- 
ern culture, the civilization of experi- 
mental science and hopeful political 
experiments. This religion of personal 
revelation and conscience, basing it- 
self upon history, but not petrifyinz 
history into dogma, is the form of 
religion which is homogeneous with 
and adapted to modern civilization. 

I am, therefore, far from believing 
that Protestantism is a spent force. 
It must pass into new forms, but it 
can do this without breach of con- 
tinuity, whereas Catholicism stands 
or falls with the Latin culture of 
the past. It is already conscious of 
standing in antagonism to modern 
civilization and, it seems to me, must 
content itself with the allegiance of 
peoples whom it can screen from con- 
tact with progress and enlighten- 
ment. 

The Catholic Church is an organ- 
ized theocracy; its strength is that 
of a political aggregate. It is a re- 
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ligion, but it is many other things 
besides. Protestantism, on the other 
hand, uses the Church as a means, 
not as an end; the end is strictly in- 
dependent of the fate of any eccle- 
siastical institution. Accordingly, it 
works like a leaven in society, mix- 
ing itself with every secular activ- 
ity, and not trying to separate itself 
from the social life of the people. 
The Protestant Church properly has 
no “interests” apart from the highest 
welfare of the nation. Its triumphs 
are to be looked for in the extent to 
which Christian principles are ap- 
parent in the life of the community. 
While Catholicism seeks to establish 
Catholic schools, colleges, and even 
Catholic libraries and _ hospitals, 
Protestantism makes no attempt to 
withdraw either children or adults 
from the atmosphere breathed by the 
nation at large. The result is instt- 
tutional weakness; there is no “Prot- 
estant vote” fcr candidates to buy by 
promises; but it would be a _ very 
shallow judgment to infer from this 
that Protestantism has no influence 
upon the life of the nation. 

Christ banished political methods 
from His teachings. He organized 
no institution, established no_hier- 
archy, left no code of legislation or 
writing of any kind; He declared that 
from within, out of the heart of man, 
came all things that exalt or defile 
him; that we need no intermediar- 
ies in our access to our Heavenly 
Father; that faithful service is the 
only test of discipleship; that private 
prayer in the bed-chamber is the best 
form of devotion, and love of the 
brethren the fulfilling of the law. 

This, we may venture to predict, 
is the Christianity of the future, as 
it was the first Christianity. It would 
not be helped by the adoption of 
Latin forms and ideals, which are 
alien to the character of our people; 
and it will not be hindered by giving 
a large place in our religion to the 
Northern code of honor, which must 
always be enshrined in the English 
heart, unless indeed our race is des- 
tined to decay. 
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